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rs H, if I could only see 
QO it!’’ The words burst 
from Lynn in spite of 
himself. Thus far he had kept 
what seemed to him marvelous 
hold of his self-control. All 
through the arrival at High- 
cliff, and later, while he lis- 
tened to glowing descriptions 
by Anne and Stanley of the 
beautiful house and its sur- 
roundings, while he stood upon 
the great veranda and heard 
the others exclaim over the far- 
reaching view, he had been as 
any other guest. 

This morning, after a deli- 
cious breakfast, Lois had taken 
him all over the place and had 
brought him finally to stand 
upon the cliff before the house, 
where the soft wind touched 
his face, and where he heard 
the sound of the waves lapping 
the rocks below. Lois had told 
him of the distant sails against 
the blue, describing minutely 
everything within sight, even 
to a cloud bank in the south- 
east, which she thought might 
bring rain later in the day. 
Then, suddenly, for an instant 
forgetting, she had exclaimed: 

‘¢Oh, look! There’s the Fleet- 
wing, the fastest sailboat afloat! 
It belongs to Shayne Mitchell’s 
uncle, and I believe it’s coming 
in here. ’’ 

It was then that Lynn, seized 
beyond endurance with the 
longing that in some form was 
ever with him, had cried in 
anguish: 

‘*Oh, if I could only see it!’’ 

Instantly Lois’s hand was on 
his arm and Lois’s repentant 
voice was in his ear: 

**T’m so sorry!’’ 

With a painful effort at light- 
ness he responded, ‘‘ That’s all 
right. It’s just that I’ve often 
been on the Fleetwing—-had a 
long cruise on her—and [’d— 
sort of like to—renew old ac- 
quaintance. ’’ 

‘*You shall, if she comes in. Shayne 
said this morning that his uncle 
might touch here, and that if he did 
we should all go out for an hour or 
two. Would you like that?’’ 

‘*Well, rather!’’ Lynn exclaimed. 

He smothered the instantly follow- 
ing thought that it would be exquisite 
torture for him to feel the Fleetwing’s 
deck under his feet, the toss and roll of 
her, the salt wind in his face—and not 
be able to look up and follow the dip 
and spread of her white sails against 
the blue. 

Lois led him down presently, for the 
Fleetwing had changed her course 
when within a mile of the shore and 
had slipped away round a rocky bluff, 
evidently postponing her visit for the 
present. The hour for the morning swim 
was at hand, and very soon the whole 
party were running dewn the steps 
from the cliff to the sand below, where 
Herrick, in a black-and-scarlet swim- 
ming suit, stood beckoning from the 
prow of his motor boat, the Gypsy. 

‘* All who want a deep dive come 
with me!’’ he cried, and the younger 
members of the party leaped aboard— 
although Dorothy, in a wonderful blue- 
and - white costume, shook her: head, 
until at last Shayne Mitchell persuaded 
her to join them. 

When the Gypsy was well out, Her- 
rick brought her round with a sweeping 
curve, and ordered his passengers off. 

‘*Tf you don’t want to dive, Do, you 
can take the wheel, and I’ll go along 
with Lynn,’’ he suggested. ‘‘You can 
stand by.’’ 

‘*Go on, then; but I’m not going to 
stand by. I’m going to cut circles round 
you all,’’ the girl declared with a gay 
smile, as she took her place at the bow. 

Shayne and Anne, Lois and Stanley, 
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HE SUDDENLY THREW HIMSELF FULL LENGTH UPON THE GRASS AND BURIED 
HIS HEAD IN HIS ARMS 


ANNE EXETER 
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boat, swimming round close by 
while they watched to see Lynn 
make his plunge. 

‘*How does it seem—all right?”’ 
Herrick asked as Lynn, tall and 
lithe, stood poised and ready. 

‘‘All right, but mighty queer, somehow. I 
feel as if I were going to drop at least a hun- 
dred feet before I touch water.’’ 

‘*You aren’t—only about four; so don’t plan 
for a deep trip. It’s about twenty feet deep 
here. ’’ 

“‘T’ll bring up some of the bottom, then. 
Here goes!’’ And, with a strange inner shiver, 
Lynn dived off. He did not want ever to tell 
anyone the sensation that went through him 
at the moment. It was queer,—he did not 


had taken more courage than that plunge. 

The rest of the party looked at one another 
during the many seconds that he was under- 
water, with some dim appreciation of the fact 
that doing things in the dark is not so easy as 
in the light; but it was Lois who suddenly 
dived under for a look at the returning figure, 
coming upward with the ease of a fish. It was 
a relief to her to see how accustomed Lynn 
was to the deep water, for better than the 
others she had understood what such an expe- 
rience must mean. 

‘*Where’s the sample of the bottom? ’”’ 
demanded Herrick with a laugh as the diver 
came to the top and drew great breaths of air. 

‘*Couldn’t make it, with such a low dive,’’ 
Lynn explained in some chagrin. 

‘*No wonder. It’s nearer a hundred feet here 
than twenty. I see now that I got farther out 
than I meant to. Come on for shallower water. ’’ 





understand it,—but nothing he had ever done 





“This is the best fun I’ve had 
since I came home,’’ Lynn de- 
clared as he and Lois, with a long, 
plunging stroke, swam side by 
side. 

Lois looked at him as he swam. 
His eyes were closed, and it came 

over her afresh what the loss of his sight must 
mean to him, so young and ardent, with the 
love of life as strong in him as it was in her. 

‘*You remind me of a man who posed as 
Hamlet in a set of Shakespearean tableaux two 
years ago,’’ she observed presently. ‘‘It was a 
war benefit. ’’ 

Lynn laughed. ‘‘Hamlet in a bathing suit? 
There must be a close resemblance. But I know 
the man you mean, I think. It was just before 
I sailed for France. I went with Shayne to 
this society affair for the benefit of the French 
orphans. Wasn’t that the one you mean? I 
remember the girl who was Ophelia, too.’’ 

Lois looked at him quickly again. ‘‘Do you? 
What was she like?’’ 

Lynn turned over on his back. ‘‘Shall we 
float a minute? I’m ashamed that I can’t keep 
up that fast stroke longer—haven’t the wind I 
used to have, I suppose. Ophelia? Well, she 
was a mighty pretty girl, —fair, with wonderful 
hair,—different from any girl of that type I 
ever saw. Not the doll sort at all, but, well, 
she looked as if she had a lot of sense. I’ve 
always remembered her. I suppose one reason 
was that I went away to my ship that same 
night. Afterwards, on the other side, nights in 
camp and later on ambulance duty, her face 
used to come back to me as clearly as if I’d 
known her a long time. Queer, wasn’t it?’’ 

“‘Tt was, rather,’’ said Lois in an odd tone. 

Her lips were smiling, her heart was beating 
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slightly faster than even the 
exertion of swimming could 
account for. 

‘*How are you two getting 
on?’’ Herrick’s voice called, 
near by. 

Lois turned and saw that her 
brother and Anne were swim- 
ming close behind. Evidently 
Herrick meant to keep an eye 
on his handicapped guest. 
Lynn’s appearance when he 
arrived the day before had 
struck him as showing fatigue 
of mind and body ; he was not 
sure how fit he was for the long 
swim. And Dorothy, in spite 





of commands, was insisting on 
dashing hither and yon in the 
motor boat, in a game of stern 
chase with Stanley. 

Lynn promptly turned over 
and struck out again. ‘‘We’re 
in great shape,’’ was his an- 
swer. ‘‘I’m having the time of 
my young life.’’ 

The four swam on together, 
and by the time Lynn’s feet 
touched bottom in the shallow 
water near the beach he was 
quite ready to rest. He was 
glad to lie stretched on the hot 
sand beside Herrick for a few 
minutes, while the girls ran up 
to the house. Afterwards, how- 
ever, he ate a hearty luncheon, 
hungrier than he had been 
since summer began. 

It was not until evening that 
Lois was alone with Lynn 
again. She had looked forward 
all the afternoon to the sequel 
to that interesting disclosure 
of the morning, anticipating 
Lynn’s pleasure when he 
should learn what she could 
tell him about the actors at that 
French orphans’ benefit. He 
had said more than once since 
she had known him that he 
would give much if he could 
just see what his new friends 
were like. And now, with the 
help of that vivid memory of 
his, he was to know what one 

of them was like—the one, she could 
not help believing, whose face he 
would care most of all to be able to 
visualize. The friendship between 
these two was becoming a recognized 
fact between them. 

On the edge of the bluff again, just 
as the sun dropped below the rim of the 
horizon, Lois and Lynn sat together. 
The rest of the party were out in the 
motor boat, but Lynn had preferred 
Lois’s offer to read to him from the 
evening newspapers. His eagerness for 
the latest word from the battle front in 
Europe was keener than the interest of 
any of the others except Shayne’s—and 
Shayne could see and had devoured the 
headlines at a glance. Lois had read 
column after column to Lynn, while 
he drew quick breaths of excitement, 
approval or regret, with his face on fire 
with interest. 

Finally, at the account of a daring 
attack at a certain point with which he 
was personally familiar, he suddenly 
threw himself full length upon the grass 
and buried his head in his arms. Lois 
had often read to him before, but she 
had seldom seen him lose control of 
himself. He did not lose it now; he 
only lay still, with now and then a 
slight heaving of the shoulders, which 
told the tale of emotion too deep to be 
wholly concealed. The girl was silent 
—there seemed nothing to say just 
then ; but her heart ached for him. 

Twilight fell rapidly after Lois had 
put aside the newspapers. Lynn sat up 
again, commenting quietly on what he 
had heard. Far out upon the water 
Herrick and Anne, Dorothy and Hugh 
and Stanley were singing. Hugh had 
come out just in time to join them. 

After the war talk the pair listened 





in silence to the music on the water. 
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Then Lois ‘said softly, ‘‘ You told me this|made for myself out of the sound of your! hand impulsively and touched his as it rested | Lynn smiled a little in the darkness. He was 


morning you remembered the § 


for Ophelia in the French Benefit. Do you | now it’s 


really remember her face so well?’’ | 
‘*Perfectly. Why ?’’ 


‘*Because—you may like to know that—it’s | Or’’—with a sudden suspicion—‘‘was that — 
| ‘*Make-up? No, or only very slightly. I 
| didn’t need it. We all have my father’s dark 


here, beside you, now.’’ 


‘*What?’’ | 


‘*T’m so happy,’’ Lois went on gently, ‘‘that | eyes and my mother’s blonde coloring. ’’ 


you can have your wish and know how one at | 
least of the Huntingtons look. And Herrick is| 
quite a good deal like me—people always say 
that they would know he was my brother.’’ 

‘‘Oh!’’ It was a short, incredulous breath. 
‘*You don’t mean —’’ 

‘*But I do. You know exactly how I look. 
To be sure, my hair isn’t down, and I’m not 
wearing a cap embroidered with pearls, as I 
was in that seene—we didn’t do the mad scene, 
you know, but the first one, where Hamlet 
shows how much he cares for Ophelia. But— 
I’m precisely the same girl.’’ 

Lynn was silent, but his attitude was one 
of intense concentration. Lois knew that he 
was doing his best to remember her face. By 
and by his low, pleased laugh reassured her. 

‘‘T have you,’’ he said, speaking slowly. 
‘*For a minute I was afraid I couldn’t separate 
my recollection of you from the idea of you I’ve 





| Herrick says that’s why he builds motors— 
| he won’t let go till he works a thing out. ’’ 


eyebrows and eyelashes,—much darker than | 
| usually go with such fair hair,—haven’t you? | 


‘* And you have—quite a decided little chin ?’’ 
Lois laughed. ‘‘ Yes, that’s father again. 


‘*T have you!’’ said Lynn again. ‘‘I can’t 
tell you’’—he paused while Lois waited, with 
a happily beating heart—‘‘I can’t tell you how 
good it seems to know what you are like— 
really to know. It seems—may I tell you?’’ 

‘*Of course. ’’ 

‘*Tt seems’’—Lynn’s voice dropped very low 
—‘‘to bring me out of the dark just a little. 
And—I’ve wished so much to know what 
you were like, because, somehow, I think you 
understand more than anyone except my 
mother, perhaps, what — 

He did not finish; he did not need to. Lois 
knew what that stop meant. With her it was the 
first time Lynn had ever mentioned his blind- 
ness except in a casual way. She put out her 





‘*T do think I understand—a little,’’ said 


Lois softly. ‘‘I—I wonder if I dare tell you —’’ | 


‘Please do!’’ 

‘One day, when the family were away, and 
I was alone, I—did something I thought would 
make me—understand better about you. ’’ 

‘*What was it?’’ 

‘*You’ll think it was silly, maybe, but I’’— 
she found it not quite easy to tell him, after 
all—‘‘I—I—ttied a bandage over my eyes, with 
—with wads of cotton underneath, so I surely 
couldn’t see—and I—wore it all one day.’’ 

The last words were uttered almost in a 
whisper, but Lynn heard them. He made a 
strange sound in his throat, a sound that might 
have been a sob, but that was not; it told 
more eloquently than any words how deeply 
her recital had touched him. 

‘*Oh, you— wonderful friend! ’’ he mur- 
mured. 

‘* Long before night,’’ she went on, ‘ it 
seemed to me I could hardly stand it. Yet all 
the time I knew that any minute I could see. 
And when I thought that you—couldn’t—I felt 
I knew, just a little bit, what it must be to 
you, if mere playing at it was so much to me.’’ 





girl who posed | voice. The two aren’t so unlike, after all; but upon the grass. His hand was clenched, but the | tremendously moved, although he was aware 
clear to me. You have very dark | fingers unclosed instantly as he grasped hers. | that she could not know, not even by her kind 


experiment, what it meant to be in darkness 
all the time, and to know that there was no 
way out; but the fact remained that she had 
wanted to find out what she could about it, 
because she was his friend and cared, cared 
very much, to help him. It was the most stim- 
ulating thing that had happened to him since 
the blow had fallen. And now—now that he 
knew what she looked like—well, it was almost 
too much happiness. 

“Tt was a beautiful thing for you to do,’’ he 
said very gently. ‘‘I shall never forget it. I 
don’t know who in the world would ever have 
thought of doing such a thing; I don’t believe 
anyone has ever done it before. It makes me 
wish more than [ have wished anything—and 
you must know what a lot of wishes bother me 
these days—that — 

It was now his turn to pause. Some one was 
coming toward them at a run—undoubtedly 
Stanley, with a message. Lynn released the 
hand he held, but he finished the sentence in 
Lois’s ear—‘‘that I could see you, for just one 
minute, one little minute, to know how you 
look, not as Ophelia, but as—my friend!’’ 

TO BE CONTINUED. 


MY FIGHTING NEUTRAL 


R. MACPHERSON in- 
a dulged himself in no pre- 
yy liminaries; scarcely had 





the door of the private office closed 
- , after me when, swinging round in 
YX that abrupt manner of his, he said: 

‘*Start for Stavanger at once 
and buy five hundred 
thousand gross tins sardines. More 
if you can get them. ’’ 

‘What maximum price?’’ I 
asked, for imported fish was 
soaring with every 
day of the war. 

‘¢ Get them! ’’ he 
snapped and turned 
back to his desk. 

That was at eleven 
o’clock in the morn- 
ing of July 3. At half 
past two that afternoon 
I was en route for New 
York City, leaving Chicago 
farther behind me with every 
swiftly moving minute. At one 
o’clock in the morning of July 28 the 
Scandinavian liner Nordensjold, which | 
had caught at New York, attached her 
bow hawser to the Stavanger quay just 
long enough to land me and my luggage; then 
she swung out toward the open North Sea. 

For a few minutes I stood looking at her. 
Good old Nordensjold! We had braved the 
hidden terrors of the Atlantic together for 
more than three weeks—far north had we 
steamed into the regions of fogs and icebergs, 
but had come through safe. Good old Nor- 
densjold! 

My reverie was interrupted by some one’s 
pulling at the case that I had not let out of 
sight for all those weeks—a little chap, tow- 
headed, as I had been at his age, barefooted, 
poorly clad, hatiess, with only one suspender 
and that over the left shoulder. He and I were 
the only persons on the quay. 

‘Carry you bag, mister?’’ he asked i in pretty 
fair English. 

‘*The bag is heavier than you are,’’ I said 
in Norwegian to him. 

He looked dry-eyed at me, but the appeal 
was in the tone as much as in the words. ‘‘ Ver 
saa snill’’ he said. 





I had first heard that ‘‘Please!’’ when a baby 
on my mother’s knee, and now, coming from 


the other one, then,’’ I said, handing him a/| | bumper post, and I asked, 
fifteen-pound bag that contained a portable | | you doing out, when the rest of Norway 
writing machine and stationery, ‘‘and lead on | sleeps?’’ 


to the Hotel Grand. March!’’ 


We walked down the lonely quay, which the from the hotels don’t come down nights 
first rays of the sun were already marking with | now that the boats run so uncertain. I 
golden bars, we two, the only folk awake in | | have had four tips so far this week, ’’ 
that whole city, it seemed. He was so like | he added, trying to show some 
what I might have been had my parents stayed | triumph in spite of his weari- _ 


in old Norway instead of coming to larger 


opportunities—America—that my heart went 


out to him. 
I suppose you are about fifteen,’’ I ven- 
tured. ‘‘And what’s your name?’’ 

‘* Fifteen next St. Hans Day,’’ he answered ; 
but as he looked up I saw that the lines were 
deep in his face, a pitifully old face for so small 
a body. ‘‘Olaus Olesen is my name,’’ he added. 

‘*Do your folks know that you are out?’’ I 
said, translating the American witticism into 
vernacular Norwegian. 

‘«There aren’t any !’’ he replied, shifting the 
bag into the other hand. 

‘*Your father ?’’ 

‘*Submarined with the rest of the Dronin- 
gen’s crew in Skager-Rak a year ago; they 
were in the lifeboats rowing away. Only one 
man escaped, and he is at Gausta.’’ 

I remembered that Gausta was the insane 


sy Daniel Louis Hanson 
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refuge 
of Norway, 
and the picture 
that the boy’s short 
sentence had called 
up made me writhe. 
I, too, might have 
suffered that fate. 
‘*But your mother ?’’ 
‘¢ Died three months 
later—brustet hjerte.’’ He 
was as terse. in his sentences, this 
fifteen-year lad, as those always 
are who have drunken deep of 
affliction..‘‘Ofa broken heart.’’ Had 
he talked an hour, he could not have 
said so much as in those few words. it 
The sunlight, which a moment be- 
fore had glorified the quay, now seemed . 
murky, and the smiling fiord had become 
a sullen-looking body of water. 
I noticed that the lad shifted the light 
bag from hand to hand as if he were very 
tired or weak. So I said, ‘‘Let us sit down 


| for a moment or two, unless you are in 
this half-clad shaver, it was irresistible.‘‘Take| a hurry.’’ We found seats on a huge 


| 





‘*What are 


‘* Trying to earn money; the porters 


ness ; I now could see how tired . 
he looked. 

‘* And what are you doing with 
all your money ?”’ I asked jokingly. 

‘* Saving it till I get passage money 
to Boston—to anywhere in America,’’ he 
| answered. 

‘*How long will that take?’’ 

‘*T have a hundred crowns now;; it takes two 
hundred ; maybe two years, maybe three, but 
I am going, I am going!’’ 

‘You bet you are!’’ I said in English; but | 
he understood me, for his eyes lighted up. 

‘*Do you know of a job for me?’’ he asked 
hopefully. 

‘*Hundreds of them ; you don’t need to worry 
about that. But say, I am hungry! Sleep I 
have had enough of to last me all summer. 
Where can we eat at this time of night?’’ 

I saw at once that I had not made a bad 





esitet” 


" shot, for his face brightened 
° again at the mention of food. 
‘“‘Only one place, and that 
not food for gentlemen; a 
sailor kitchen in the next 
street. ’’ 
‘*Come on!’’ I exclaimed. 
Olaus was right—not food 
for a gentleman, nor for any- 
one! Cold, soggy pancakes, a 
pickled fish that would bring 
agony to the strongest stomach, and 
coffee that was just the opposite of 
what Norwegian coffee generally is; 
but, vile as the stuff was, Olaus—after 
I had shown my displeasure at his 
_ show of poor appetite—fairly devoured 
& the meal. I had guessed right—the 
t poor little shaver had been hungry. 
As he ate I asked him some ques- 
tions, and his answers threw a flood 
of light on his life and ambitions. 
There had been a grandmother, his 
father’s mother, who had survived 
her daughter-in-law, but for only a 
few weeks. The boy had then lived 
alone in the red-painted, little house 
not far from the waterside, until one 
day he had discovered a paying tenant. 
Since then he had lived ‘‘elsewhere, ’’ 
as he put it, a word that brought to 
my mind pictures of carts by the 
roadside, the sheltered nooks of 
the quays and such refuges; 
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but all the time he had saved money, every | 


ore of which he put into the ‘‘sparebank. ’’ 

‘*But work is hard to get. Half the men of 
Norway are idle during the war; it is only 
fishing, if the submarines are not round. And 
there is no tourist trade. ’’ 

‘*You hate Germany, of course !’” I said, 
thinking of the lifeboats that the submarine 
had sunk and of the broken-hearted mother. 





SINCE THEN HE 
HAD LIVED 

“ ELSEWHERE,” 
AS HE PUT IT 





‘*T am neutral, just neutral,’’ he de- 
clared ; and nothing I said would draw any 
admission of partisanship from him. 

When we had finished the meal and I had 
paid the bill, we again took up our luggage 
and went on. When we reached the Hotel 
Grand and had awakened the sleepyheaded 
porter, I dismissed Olaus. The tip of four 
crowns—the equivalent of about one dollar and 
ten cents—made him open his eyes wide. 

‘*But there was the meal to be taken out,’’ 
he protested. 

‘*You should be paid for eating it,’’ I said. 
‘*Now run along and see that you are down at 
the quayside this evening at six, if you’re not 
busy with a job.’’ 

Olaus Olesen was faithful to that appoint- 
ment, and to many others during the days that 
followed. Meanwhile, I had found his story 
correct in every particular. He had the deep 
sympathy of the entire community, and many 
a home would gladly have opened its door to 
him, even in those days of high-living costs ; but 
Olaus had learned independence at his mother’s 
breast and was now living his own life. 

But my mission in Stavanger was to buy at 
least half a million gross of tinned sardines, 
which was proving to be no sineeure. The fish 
was there; the ‘warehouses of the town were 
fairly bulging with it, but the morrow promised 
the: canners higher prices, and they felt that 
the morrow had not yet arrived. I estimated 
that in Stavanger alone, not to speak of Aren- 
dal and Bergen, there were in stock five million 
gross; but to get a million of it, for I knew 
the larger quantity would please MacPherson 
—there was the rub. 

But I went to work on my job that very 
morning. I visited both of the larger estab- 
lishments, the Arctic Preserving Company and 
the Nordenlige Fiske Forening, and made the 
acquaintance of Herr Lindquist and Herr Moe, 
the managers. We had cigars together, talked 
about the war—that rather guardedly, for we 
were uncertain of each other’s views—and ex- 
tended invitations to each other. 

Although business methods in Norway have 
not the unruffled slowness of those peculiar to 
Latin-American countries, they are not, on the 
other hand, of the rushing sort that prevails 
“with us here in the United States. Both 
parties to the transaction must show a certain 
amount of sociability and leisure, and I had to 
curb my American inclination to take the next 
train, or boat, out of town. So we talked to- 
gether and planned both for fishing excursions 
and for golf tournaments. 

The two fish magnates dined at the Grand 
with me—a dinner at which fish was not much 
in evidence, either on menu or in conversa- 
tion; and I in return dined at both the 

Lindquist and the Moe villa at the edge of 

Stavanger. Finally, after several days, 
I made a tentative offer to them, each to 
put on board steamer, as quickly as I 

2 could furnish space, half a million gross 
tins. 

The two gentlemen listened solemnly 
to my proposal, thanked me heartily, 
and asked time for consideration, all of 
which meant more dinners, more fishing 
excursions and more golf, under all of 
which I chafed in the true restless Amer- 
ican way. Then I fell back on Olaus 
Olesen as a consolation. 

Since that first chance meeting on the quay, 
Olaus had appeared in more respectable-looking 
garments. He still went barefooted, but many 
older than he did that in those days of high- 
priced leather; but his trousers and his shirt 
were whole and clean, and he wore an odd- 
shaped cap so perched over one ear that his 
yellow mop of hair still flared about his head 
like a beacon. He proved to be a very bright 


















HERR VON BALIM HAD COME TO BUY ALL THE FISH IN 
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boy,—good stock must that 
father and mother have been! 

—very fond of reading, quick 

in observing without being ‘‘nosey,’’ and with 
a fair speaking knowledge of English. It be- 
came my pleasant task to coach him in idio- 
matic English, a thing that brought many a 
hearty laugh to both of us. Pleasant days were 
they for me with the lad as my ostensible 
guide, a position he never presumed to over- 
step, although he must have seen that I was 
getting a deep affection for him. 

That. Olaus was wise and discreet beyond 
his years cannot be denied; he had been so 
whipped by adversity that self-conceit, usual 
with boys of his age, had entirely left him, 
but he was neither a prig nor a prodigy— 
just a healthy-minded lad who from earning 
his living for several months had come in con- 
tact with many business men from various 
eountries. Being a good listener, he had become 
wiser in international affairs—the war particu- 
larly—than men who had many years more to 
their credit. 

Yet I never heard him say a bitter word 
against the power that had ruined his home 
and that had sent his parents to early graves; 
he merely analyzed the strength of that nation, 
its probable course in war and its inevitable 
defeat. His statement, ‘‘I am a neutral,’’ 
seemed to be final with him. 

Yet he was a boy, fond of being on the water, 
fond of the great woods through which we 
wandered. ‘‘ The trees are my sisters and 
brothers; I have no others,’’ he said one day. 
He was fond, too, of fishing, of hunting, yes, 
even of watching us play golf, when he offici- 
ated as a caddie. 

So two weeks passed, and still I had not 
been able to close with either Herr Lindquist 
or Herr Moe, even though I had raised my offer 
several times. 

‘‘There are many problems entering into 
this matter besides price,’’ said Herr Lind- 
quist one day as we sat over our coffee in the 
Hotel Grand. ‘‘The government, of course, has 
some voice in the matter.’’ 

That being the case, I made a trip to Chris- 
tiania on the next boat, met our minister, 
spent some time with the various bureaus and 
came back to Stavanger well satisfied that the 
fish magnates were in full authority over their 
respective outputs. So I told them one day: 

‘*Let’s fish or cut bait. Do you want flour, 
I'll see that you get it,’’ I said. For that was 
in 1916 and we were still able to swap food 
products. 

‘In a few days you shall be advised defi- 
nitely,’’ said they in reply to my ultimatum ; 
but I began to seek. out the smaller packers, 
both in Stavanger and Arendal. 

Then the next day Herr von Balim arrived. 

I had met Herr von Balim before the morn- 
ing when he strutted so importantly into the 
lobby of the Grand—not that particular Herr 
von Balim, but the genus of which he was the 
representative. I had traveled with them in 
the United States—overbearing, self-important 
Von Balims, elbowing the rest of us out of the 
way, the Von Balims, the commercial pests of 
the United States! 

Everything was wrong with the Hotel 
Grand, so said Von Balim; the town was 
infamous and the people ‘‘mere pigs!’’ And 
Herr von Balim had come to buy all the fish 
in Norway—all of it. 

I admit that I felt discouraged when I learned 
of Herr von Balim’s mission. Against compe- 
tition I felt qualified to hold my own, but Von 
Balim represented ruthlessness in business, not 
decent competition. Herr von Balim filled the 
Hotel Grand—yes, all Stavanger—with his huge 
bulk and noisy ways; servants in the hotel and 
citizens on the streets had to make room for 
Von Balim of Hamburg, come to buy. all of the 
fish supplies in Norway at his own price. 

For that was the programme that the obstrep- 
erous buyer announced to Herr Lindquist and 














Herr Moe on the very 

afternoon of his arrival. 

When they explained that 

part of their stocks were 

actually the property of foreign 

merchants who as yet had not asked 

for deliveries, and that on a goodly part of the 

rest they had been made tempting offers, Herr 
von Balim fairly exploded. 

‘* All nonsense, sniveling nonsense!’’ he 
cried. ‘‘We control the seas, and the stuff either 
goes to Germany or to the bottom of the ocean !’’ 

‘‘We have sold on the basis of board of ship, 
Stavanger, and the negotiation being carried 
on is on the same basis; but if Herr von Balim 
cares to make a price offer on the small portions 
we have left, we will consider it,’’ said Herr 
Lindquist, speaking for the other packers as 
well as for himself. 

‘* All or nothing!’’ shouted Von Balim; but 
before being led out of the office by a husky 
watchman he did mention a figure several 
crowns a case below even my starting price of 
two weeks earlier. 

When my faithful Achates, Olaus Olesen, 
related to me the conversation he had over- 
heard,—from the first moment of the German’s 
arrival in Stavanger the young lad had been 
intensely interested in him, —I felt encouraged ; 
such methods of ruthless salesmanship, or 
rather of buying, would not land the fish of 
Stavanger in hungry Germany. Much as the 
merchants of Norway were anxious to main- 
tain an attitude of neutrality, still they were 
merely human beings, and Von Balimism was 
sure to defeat itself. So-I reasoned. 

But I was destined to change my ideas before 
many days. The next ship in from Denmark 
brought a large consignment of wines and other 
liquors to the huge Hamburgian, and on the 
strength of them he mellowed into an entirely 
different mood; Von Balim now entered on a 
period of entertaining. Not a fish packer in all 
the region round Stavanger did he fail to have 
at dinner at the Hotel Grand. Beside those Lu- 
cullan banquets my former modest attempts to 
make friends with the trade looked like the 
work of a ‘‘piker.’’ Not a day passed but Von 
Balim had at least one dinner to this one or 
that one, and on most days several; for eating 
and drinking capacity Von Balim of Hamburg 
will always hold the record with me. 

Also he raised his bids on the available stock 
in the various warehouses of Stavanger. 

Before long I seemed to notice a touch of 
coolness not only in the greetings of Lindquist 
and Moe but also in those of other fish mag- 
nates—the frostiness that is premonitory, as 
all buyers know, of an approaching ‘‘freeze 
out.’’ It began to look as if America would 
have to do without Norwegian sardines and 
anchovies for some time to come. But I was 
determined to give Von Balim a run for his 
money; I could definitely guarantee — Mac- 
Pherson had been doing his share back in 
Chicago and Washington—a certain amount of 
wheat in return for my purchases, and Nor- 
way sadly needed wheat. And Germany itself 
was unable to furnish it to Norway. 

Even at that, I felt dubious about the result 
that Friday evening when Olaus and I came 
back from an afternoon’s fishing excursion up 
the Flekkefjord. ‘‘It looks as if Von Balim 
might trim me, after all,’’ I said, for Olaus 
had been my faithful aid during all those 
long-drawn-out negotiations. 

‘«'Trim—what does that mean ?’’ asked Olaus, 

Most of our conversations were now carried 
on in English for his benefit. I 
explained what the term meant 
and went on to show the differ- 
ence between business as most 
nations carry it on and business 3% 
of the.ruthless German sort. “ier 

‘*T’d give a good deal to have - 
some English gunboat’’—we had 
seen a couple of them that very afternoon off 
the capes of Norway—‘‘sneak into Stavanger 
some night and carry off Herr von Balim, 
bag and baggage!’’ I exclaimed. 

Upon all of which, after that first question 








of his, Olaus 
made no comment. 
Lucky fellow—after 
all, only fifteen years 
old and immune from 
the worries that hung 
over us older ones day 
and night! But he remained strangely silent 
all the evening, and we parted with the briefest 
good nights. ~ 

Saturday was the following day, and I saw 
nothing of Olaus, although three cipher mes- 
sages from MacPherson kept me from giving 
him much thought. The decoding of the cables 
and the coding of the replies kept me busy 
until late in the evening. I went to bed tired 
and discouraged. 

On Sunday morning, however, I saw him— 
with Von Balim! The two were walking down 
Strandgade toward the quays, and I was going 
up on my way to the cathedral to hear the 
excellent music of the morning service. Just 
a week before Olaus had gone with me. Von 
Balim scowled at me, but Olaus turned away 
his eyes so as not to meet mine! 

I continued up to the cathedral, but the 
music was not in my ears that morning, nor 
were the words of the preacher; my heart just 
ached over Olaus and his allying himself—it 
could be nothing short of that!—with the infa- 
mous Von Balim. That I loved the lad I now 
fully realized; and I had trusted him—two 
different things, by the way, and entirely 
independent of each other. And now he had 
deliberately betrayed me! I tried to remember 
just how much I had revealed to him of my ne- 
gotiations with Herr Lindquist and Herr Moe. 

The next day I again met the two together. 
They were evidently bound for a fishing trip, 
for Olaus carried some of the tackle and Von 
Balim had a tourist knapsack, which was prob- 
ably loaded with liquor. Already Von Balim 
was pretty well ‘‘overseas.’’ Again he scowled, 
and again Olaus averted his eyes. Late that 
night, seeing the Hamburgian staggering 
round the hotel lobby, I went out to find Olaus ; 
but he was not in his old haunts, and none of 
the boys on the streets had seen anything of 
him that evening. 

That was Monday night; at noontime of 
Tuesday both of them were seen at the quay- 
side; but after that all track of them was lost. 
Herr von Balim was to give a big dinner that 
evening to all the fish magnates of the region ; 
I had looked upon that dinner as the deathblow 
to any hopes I still might have had of getting 
my million gross tins of sardines. The guests 
came in all their evening regalia, the viands 
were ready, the wines were icing in the oaken 
buckets; but Herr von Balim did not appear. 
The guests finally satisfied their appetites at 
the buffet luncheon. 

By noon of Wednesday the police were seek- 
ing the two lost ones; telephone messages were 
sent up and down the coast, clear to Christiania 
in the east and to Bergen in the west. Every 
lighthouse keeper—and they are ; 
a legion along that indented coast 
—was advised and on the look- 
out. Thursday searching parties 
were sent out in all that vicin- 
ity, and rewards offered even for 
information of the 
wanderers; but all 
that was to no avail. 
So a week passed, 
then ten days, and 
at last I thought 





best to press my advan- 

tage with the packers. 
I was helped in a degree by 
Germany’s announcing that it 
expected to begin unrestricted submarine activ- 
ities. To my Stavanger friends I brought the 
Danish paper with that item. ‘‘If that really 
does begin,—and Germany is not likely to be 
bluffing,—it will mean that your stocks will 
be bottled up here in Stavanger, or else that 
you accept any old price Germany may offer. 
I have made you a proposal; you have till 
eight this evening to draw up the bill of sale. 
My price after then will be lower than it is 
now.’’ With that I walked out. 

They came to my hotel before six, and the 
bill of sale called for a million and a half gross, 
at which my heart almost burst with joy. By 
midnight the deal was closed, and at noon of 
the next day I was lucky enough to get four 
thousand tons’ capacity in a Danish steamer 
running light into New York City by the 
northern route, thus lifting one hundred and 
fifty thousand gross within the first twenty-four 
hours. That was luck and well worth the cable- 
gram I sent to MacPherson. 

His reply was characteristic: ‘‘I knew you 
would get there eventually.’’ The canny old 
Seotchman that he was! 

But that was only one tenth of my assign- 
ment, and the next day brought another mes- 
sage from Chicago: ‘‘Stick till the last fin has 
been shipped.’’ So I settled down for an inter- 
minable stay at the Grand, for steamers running 
light to America were not overplentiful even 
then, although I did make some arrangements 
through Copenhagen and Amsterdam. In a 
month I had got afloat a million gross and 
could see the end in sight of my sojourn in 
Norway. I should be glad to get away, of 
course, but many an hour did I spend of that 
comparative leisure time in wondering what 
fate had befallen Olaus. 

It was to be expected that Germany would 
make some inquiries about the lost Von Balim ; 
a member of the embassy in Christiania came 
down, spent some days and finally took Von 
Balim’s luggage away with him. 

That no further steps were taken to finish 
up the deal Von Balim had started was possi- 
bly owing to the fact that the English navy 
was thoroughly patrolling the Skager- Rak. 
Perhaps other emissaries had been stopped. 

Then one evening, when I was in my room 



































THE NEXT DAY I 
AGAIN MET THE 
TWO TOGETHER... 
AGAIN VON BALIM 
SCOWLED, AND 
AGAIN OLAUS 
AVERTED HIS EYES 
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And then—thank heaven !—Olaus had a little | at MacPherson, —‘‘I should like to be with 
to say, and his eyes showed bright, as they | him.’’ And that, I realized, was—with me! 


figuring the amount of tonnage I should have 
available during the coming week, there was 
a rap at my door. ‘‘Come in!’’ I cried in ap- 
proved Norwegian fashion. The door opened, 
and there, with his hand at his cap visor,—a 
way peculiar to him in saluting me,—stood 
Olaus Olesen! 

In my joy at seeing him I forgot all the 
suspicions of him that I had harbored during 
those many weeks—forgot everything except 
the sight of him, so browned now and older- 
looking than when last I had seen him. 

I do not remember what I said and did, but 
presently he was inside my room and I had 
closed the door against intruders; but still he 
insisted on standing at salute. 

‘*T have a letter,’’ he said. 

I took the heavily sealed envelope; much to 
my wonder and astonishment, it was addressed 
to me, and I quickly opened it. The letter read : 

H. M. S. Thetis, Captain’s Office. 

This to acknowledge receipt from Olaus Olesen 
of Stavanger of one person, Von Balim by name, 
delivered to us off the west coast of Norway, fif- 
teen miles from shore in the open seas. This in 
confidence and not to be divulged to the Norwe- 
gian or German governments. 

Thomas Scarnell, 
Captain of H. M.S. Thetis. 


I must have read the note half a dozen times 
before I got the gist of it, although no English 
could be plainer. Then I grabbed Olaus and 
cried: 

‘*Ole, did you kidnap him?”’ 

‘‘No, sir; he was drunk, the boat drifted— 
one alone can’t handle a big boat like that of 
Capt. Mogesen’s, especially if that one is a 
boy. Finally I saw a ship and hailed her; it 
was the Thetis. After looking over Herr von 
Balim, they seemed to think he was something 
of a find; he had papers on him, and they took 
him to Hull —’”’ 

‘‘Then you have been in Hull!’’ I cried. 

‘‘Yes, sir; in London, too; they wanted to 
send me to America, but I had to come back 
and report. ’’ 

At that I wanted to hug him, but, remem- 
bering, I stood up and saluted, which pleased 
him tremendously, I could see. 

‘*Go on with your report,’’ I said. 

‘‘TIn Hull three days, then to London, where 
I stayed two weeks. They had many questions 
to ask, but I said I was a neutral, sir. Then I 
was taken to Newcastle upon Tyne, and have 
just arrived from there.’’ 

‘‘Where were you and Von Balim picked 
up?’’ I asked. 

‘“Off Frogness!’’ 

‘Off Frogness! Good heavens, boy, you were 
halfway to Bergen! Where did you go fishing 
to?’’ 

‘* Didn’t go fishing, but just boat riding 
toward Jaren.’’ 

Now Jaren is east of the Stavanger water- 
ways, and Frogness is many miles to the west. 
And then I happened to remember that the 
evening paper of the day before the strange 
disappearance of the two had referred to the 
rumor that British destroyers were concen- 
trating off Frogness. 

‘‘Was the Thetis the only English man-of- 
war at Frogness?’’ 

But the thin lips tightened. ‘‘I am under 
pledge, sir.’’ 

‘*And you shall keep it, too, my lad. And 
you wouldn’t go to America before reporting 
to me, eh? And what now for yourself, then, 
Olaus?’’ 

‘* America, sir, on the first ship out. I have 
passage money,’’ he added, pulling a wad of 
English bank notes out of his jacket pocket. 
We counted them, twenty-five one-pound notes 
—virtually a hundred and twenty-five Ameri- 
can dollars. 

** And a letter of credit, sir,’’ he added. The 
letter of credit was for a hundred pounds. 

Evidently Von Balim was a bigger catch than 
most of us had imagined! Also the ‘‘drifting’’ 
theory had no more impressed the hard-headed 
English sailors than it had impressed me. That 
Von Balim had been drunk was true enough— 
very, very drunk. 

I got up again. ‘‘Shake hands, Olaus Olesen, ’’ 
I said. 

And we did, but, watching his face closely, 
I saw that his eyes fairly shone. Never had 


or in deed! 

Only one more question did I ask him then: 
‘*Supposing there had been no English men- 
of-war at Frogness?’’ 

‘*But there were, sir.’’ 

Olaus Olesen sat in the Chicago office of Mr. 
MacPherson while I told my chief the story 
much as it is given above. The old Scotchman 
looked out the window most of the time in 


I had finished, he swung round in his swivel 
chair toward us, got up and stood in front of 
Olaus. 

‘* Shake hands, Mr. Olesen! I always in- 
sisted the Norwegians were first cousins to the 
Scotch. Now, you are going to be the ward of 
this corporation, for we see good stuff in you. 
You are going to the best practical schools we | 
can find, then you are coming into this office 
to learn our business from A to Z. You promise | 
to be a mighty good man for us over there by 
the time this war is over. You, a bachelor of 
thirty-five,’’ he added, turning to me, ‘‘would 
be a pretty sort of guardian for this lad!’’ 








always did when he felt any strong emotion. 


And with me he is and will remain, but he 


‘‘Tf you please, sir,’’—he turned and looked | is getting ready all the time for that future. 
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SO THE BEWILDERED GIRL FOUND HERSELF PLAYING THE HOME TUNE 


AGAIN ... 


WITH THE GREAT CIRCEAUX FOR AN ACCOMPANIST 


EACHING TRUE 


CBy Dorothy” Waldo 


HEN the letter came, the 
Morris family gathered 


at once for a conference. 





said her father.-‘‘Most violin- 
ists do big things badly.’’ 
How she blessed the work of 


‘Of course you can do it, Alice,’’ said her| that greatest of contemporary violinists, Jules 
mother. ‘‘ You know everyone likes to hear you | Circeaux! It seemed almost as if he had known 


play. ” 

Alice crumpled the envelope in her hand. | 
‘*But, mother, don’t you understand that play- 
ing simple tunes for unmusical people in a little 
town is very different from teaching the violin 
in a very important private school near a big 
city ? Everyone knows good music there. ’’ 

‘*You have been well taught, Alice,’’ said 
her father quietly from his wheel chair. ‘‘ You 
might have gone far if —’’ He broke off 
abruptly with a downward glance at his body, 
so shrunken under the lap robe. 

“*Don’t, father dear! You know I have been 
very, very happy here in the high school, and 
probably I never could have succeeded as a 
fiddler. Besides — 

‘“‘Oh, come on!’’ interrupted the irreverent 


Jack. ‘‘You know you can make all the old} 


ladies cry any time. Besides, think of the 
salary! Just three times what the stingy South- 


bury school committee will pay you. Think | 


what we all could do with that money!’’ 
Think indeed! Alice smoothed the crumpled 
letter out on the table before her. To teach the 
violin and English at the famous Beechmont 
school! To have all that money each month! 


| Father could have the massage that might 
that boy been unfaithful to me either in thought 


restore his health ; mother might lose that tired 
wrinkle; Jack could stay on at his beloved 
school ; even little three-year-old Teddy might 
profit by it. But—was it honest? It did not 
seem to her that she was capable of teaching 
the violin. She had so often met in New York 
struggling violinists with acquirements much 
greater than her own. She turned to her father. 

‘*Daddy,’’ she said, laying her hand on his, 


| ‘Sis it honest?”’ 
spite of the sun that made his eyes wink. When | 


Her father smiled. ‘‘Women are often over- 
conscientious about business matters, ’’ he said. 
‘*Remember that, though you have not a great 
technique, what you can do you do well. I 
should write to Mrs. Vose at Beechmont, tell- 
ing her how you feel, and let her decide 
whether she still wants your services. ’’ 

To Alice’s astonishment, the principal of 
Beechmont seemed undisturbed by her letter of 


| confession, and it was settled that she should 


take the position in a month. As preparation, 
she worked over a few of the best pieces of 
music in her limited repertoire. She knew that 
at the school she must play and play often. 
‘**Choose simple things and do them well,’’ 








| her problem, and that out of all the world of 
| music he had chosen the loveliest things and 
arranged them expressly for her to play. 

Her last night at home she played for them 
all as they sat round the crackling fire. ‘‘I can 
announce my programme in one word,’’ she 
said, with a laugh; ‘‘it’s Circeaux. We have 
Bach, arranged by Circeaux; Paganini, sim- 
plified by Circeaux; et cetera, edited by Cir- 
ceaux.’’ Then, watching the firelight flicker 
on their dear faces, and wondering whether 
she could succeed for them, she began to play. 

Presently Jack stirred. ‘‘Now, Alice, play 
the Home Tune before I go to bed, will you? 
Mother, you play the accompaniment for her. ’’ 

Once more Alice drew her bow across the 
strings while her mother picked out the accom- 
paniment from her father’s manuscript. It was 
her own tune now, the one she had made for 
them round the fire, and for which her father 
had written the accompaniment. 

‘‘Here we are, all sitting round the fire,’’ 
she began with the first low G-string notes. 

Jack interrupted. ‘‘ Yes, and then father and 
mother begin to talk together; I can hear 
them. ’’ 

Alice smiled. She did not need to interpret 
that music—they knew every note. In silence, 
she played to the very end, tenderly, with the 
consciousness that it was the last time. 

‘*Those last notes mean the fire’s out, and 
everyone’s got to go to bed,’’ said Jack. 

The first weeks of her work at Beechmont 
went far more easily than Alice had dared to 
hope. Of her ability to teach English, there 
had never been any question. Her violin pupils 
proved to be beginners, and she soon realized 
that her sound, if limited, knowledge was help- 
ing them. As the busy, happy weeks slipped 
by, she began to be thankful that she had had 
courage to try the work. 

Not until the end of the second month did 
anything happen to rouse her sleeping doubts 
of herself. A new pupil came, a little, eager 
girl, tingling with the love of music and the 
desire to begin to study the violin. She was 
different from those other uninspired pupils: 
she listened absorbed where others waited only 
for the hour of teaching to end. Alice realized 
grimly that within two years this child would 
test all of her powers. She determined that 
all she could teach her should be taught true. 





Then a chance remark by a pupil to whom 
she was holding up Adele as an example made 
her heart sink. 

‘“‘Of course Adele ought to do better than 
I!’’ said the sulky child. ‘‘ Look at her uncle!’* 

‘‘What has Adele’s uncle to do with her 
playing?’’ asked Alice patiently. 

‘Don’t you know?’’ asked the child. ‘‘Why, 
her uncle is Circeaux, and of course she ought 
to do well. His wife is Adele’s very own aunt.’’ 

Alice heard no more of the child’s grumbling. 
Adele the niece of Jules Circeaux! And she, 
impostor, was teaching her the violin! 

It did not astonish her very much, somehow, 
when she met Miss Vose in the hall that very 
day, to find her beaming with pride and impor- 
tance over some news that had just arrived. 

‘*My dear, I have such a treat for you!’’ 
said the principal. ‘‘The great Jules Circeaux 
comes here to-night with his wife. Of course, 


.they and little Adele will dine with me. In 


the evening I have asked several people in to 
meet them, and I want you to come and play 
for us. Some of those little things you play so 
well.’”’ 

**Oh, no!’’ gasped Alice. ‘‘I couldn’t, Miss 
Vose—I couldn’t!’’ 

Miss Vose frowned a little. She was not used 
to being opposed. ‘‘But certainly, my child. 
Everyone praises your work here at Beech- 
mont. You are certainly qualified to play as I 
ask you to.’’ 

The unmusical lady moved majestically 
away, and Alice shut herself in her room, sick 
at heart. To stand before him whom she so 
reverenced—to reveal to him that in that great 
art which must be real to be beautiful she was 
a mere pretender—seemed more than she could 
bear. Those others did not know enough of 
music to realize it; he would see the truth the 
moment she first drew her bow across the 
strings. 

In keen distress she paced up and down her 
room. It did not help that there was a jubilant 
letter from home, acknowledging a check from 
her. Father’s paralysis seemed less complete, 
and Jack was at the head of his class. Well, 
she had given them a little time of help, at 
any rate. She would have that to think of, 
after the great Circeaux had told them all, and 
had put a real violinist in her place. 

At last the hour came when she could delay 
no longer. Deliberately she dressed and, with 
her violin under her arm, started down the long 
hall to Miss Vose’s apartment. As she ap- 
proached the door, a man crossed in front of 
her from a side corridor. She recognized him 
at once—Jules Circeaux, the great, the dreaded. 
Quick decision came to her. Those twittering 
people on the other side of that door would 
never understand; but he should know that 
she knew. 

‘*Monsieur, ’’ she said. 

The figure turned courteously. ‘‘Mam’selle? 
Ah, a violinist!’’ 

Alice spoke rapidly : ‘‘Yes, I teach the violin 
here. I teach Adele. I want to tell you myself 
what you will realize if I am forced to play. I 
know I am not a good violinist. I ought not to 
be holding this position. I have to, though, 
and I can honestly say that what I know I do 
teach true.’’ 

The great violinist was smiling kindly down 
at her. ‘‘The little lady is greatly distressed, ’’ 
he said. ‘‘Perhaps there is no need. If she can 
teach true, the greatest can do no more.’’ 

He opened the door, and Alice, cold with 
dread, entered the brilliantly lighted room. It 
seemed only a second before the principal was 
blandly insisting that she play for the master, 
only a second before she found herself facing 
a politely expectant group of parents and in- 
structors. 

‘*Play one of those little things we all like, ’’ 
urged Miss Vose. ‘‘I want Monsieur Circeaux 
to hear them. ’’ 

Then in a flash the monstrosity of it dawned 
upon Alice. ‘‘' Those little things’’ were all M. 
Circeaux’s. There was scarcely a piece of music 
in her repertoire that he had not arranged and 
played himself at his great concerts. She could 
not stand up there and ruin them for him. For 
a minute she felt her hand grow clammy on 
the neck of her violin. Then out of her des- 
peration grew determination, and she spoke 
quite calmly : 

‘*T think I will play you something else if I 
may. It is a very simple melody called the 
Home Tune. At first, the mother and father 
are supposed to be sitting by the fire, talking 
quietly. Then the boy interrupts with some of 
his school news, and the three-year-old asks 
for a story about what the fire fairies are doing. 
After it is told, the family sit quietly and dream 
into the embers. ’’ 

Then she began to play. As the familiar 
double stops formed under her fingers, the dear, 
dim picture grew in her mind. Gradually the 
staring, rustling group in front of her faded, 
and she was playing for the loved audience for 
whom she had composed the music. In memory 
she saw the smile on her mother’s gentle face, 
she heard Jack’s pleased voice say, ‘‘Now I 
come in,’’ and Teddy’s clear, high little — 
‘*An’ now the fairies dance-an’-sing.’’ Even 
as she played, she smiled at the way Teddy 
pronounced ‘‘dance-and-sing’’ as one word. 

The last note ended, and there was an instant 
of hushed silence. Then a fat parent wiped 
away a furtive tear, and the principal said in 
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a crisp, satisfied tone, ‘‘That is very sweet. 
Now, play one of those —’’ 
But Jules Circeaux had walked over to Alice. 
‘Did you write that music?’’ he asked 


quietly. 
‘‘Why, yes,’’ said she, startled. ‘‘But how 
did you —’’ : 


‘Tg there an accompaniment? Who wrote 
that?’’ 

‘*My father; it is in my room.’’ 

‘Will you get it, and let me play it for you? 
1 should like to hear the music again.’’ 

So the bewildered girl found herself playing 
the Home Tune again, playing as if in a dream 
with the great Circeaux for an accompanist. 


THE 


FEW evenings after Quin had explained 
A his model to me, the weather turned 
so cold that we feared a frost, and at 
Mary’s request I sallied forth with an armful 
ef old rugs and wraps to cover up her toma- 
toes and flowers. The night was clear and 
starlit; but there was no moon, and I took a 
lantern. Our garden extended from the house 
down to the brook on which the old shingle 
mill stood. 

After I had spread the rugs over the 
“‘sprangly’’ tomato hills, I stood for a moment 
listening to the brook tumbling over the dam. 
The sound of that falling water vividly brought 
back to me my boyhood days. 

I had set the lantern down a few steps away 
and stood with my back to it, facing the old 
mill, which was perhaps a hundred yards below 
the garden, farther down the brook. Presently 
I noticed a little flash of light down there, as if 
some one had struck a match. My first thought 
was that Quin had gone back to the mill for 
something; yet it seemed rather improbable 
that he would be among the alders at the rear 
of the building, lighting matches. After stand- 
ing still a moment, I went slowly down with- 
out the lantern. I followed the bank of the 
brook till I came to the dam; the water made 
considerable noise there, but above it I dis- 
tinctly heard a creaking sound. Some one, I 
decided, was prying up a window in the mill. 

I crept softly to the front window, and as I 
reached it & saw a glimmer of light inside. 
The intruder had got in and was using an 
electric flash lamp. Peering in, I saw a man 
moving slowly round Quin’s invention, exam- 
ining it closely. The antenne-like rods espe- 
eially seemed to interest him; and he thrust 
them in and out several times. 

Then moving back along the contrivance,. 
he unscrewed the deck hatch. It fell with a 
elamor and startled him so much that he put 
out his light and came toward the window. I 
erouched beneath it and kept quiet. After a 
while he apparently satisfied himself that his 
fears had been groundless, for he turned on his 
light and resumed his study of Quin’s trapper. 
1 caught glimpses of his face—he was a sandy- 
ecomplexioned young man with a moustache. He 
peered inside the model for some time, holding 
the light within the hatch. Then he climbed 
into the contrivance. 

It seemed to me time to call Quin, and, slip- 
ping away on tiptoe, I ran up to Uncle Jarve’s 
place. Tilly answered my knock, and I told 
her that I wished to speak with Quin. He 
was sitting at a table reading some technical 
work, but he came out immediately. 

‘Shut the door, ’’ I said in a low tone, for 
1 did not wish to alarm the others. ‘‘ There 
is some one spying about your model in the 
old mill. ’’ 

Without a word he started off at a run 
for the mill, but I managed to overtake 
him. ‘‘ Be cautious, ’’ I whispered. ‘‘ Perhaps 
we can catch him. Have you got the key to 
the mill door ?’’ 

‘*It’s in my pocket,’’ he said. 

Reaching the mill, we looked in through 
the window. The intruder was still inside 
the trapper; we could see the light shining 
up through the hatch. 

‘*Must be more than mere curiosity,’’ 
Quin whispered. 

After a while the man climbed out; he 
was smiling craftily and muttering to him- 
self. He glanced about the place; then, 
propping up his light on the workbench and 
setting the stop, he began to collect the 
waste in the mill and to pile it in a heap in 
the farther corner. 

‘‘Quin, he means to set the place afire,’’ 

{ whispered. 

‘*Looks like it,’’ Quin answered. 

Crawling to the door, he softly inserted 
the key while I still watched at the win- 
‘low. Owing to the roar of the water, the 
intruder did not hear the key turn in the 
lock. Just as the fellow stooped to strike a 
match, Quin whispered, ‘‘ Ready!’’ and, 
throwing open the door, dashed in; I fol- 
iowed at his heels. 

The fellow leaped back in alarm and stood 
lor a fraction of a second in indecision. 

‘*What are you doing here?’’ Quin 
shouted. 

As we both sprang forward to seize him, 
the man started for the window by which 








When the music ended for the second time, the 
master turned his back upon the audience. 

‘“*T want to talk to you,’’ he said. ‘‘You 
were right in what you said: you are not a 
fine violinist. Why are you teaching here?’’ 

Quietly she told him. 

‘This Home Tune was for your family ?’’ 

She nodded. 

‘*Then listen. You told me that you tried to 
teach true. I know that is so, for I have this 
afternoon heard Adele play. The fundamentals 
of her work are right. Your technique is not 
far advanced, but its principles are excellent. 
You are much better fitted to teach here than 
many with a more showy accomplishment. ’’ 





At that Alice gave a little gasp of unbelief, | 
but he paid no attention to it and hurried on: | 

“But this music—this is different. I spend my | 
lifetime trying to find music for the hearts of | 
the people. I find it pretty and brilliant and | 
sentimental, but oh, so rarely—real. You said | 
you tried to teach true. I believe you, because | 
your music plays true.’’ 

‘“‘Thank you—but I —’’ stammered Alice; | 
but again he hushed her. 

‘*Listen only a.minute,’’ he said. ‘‘I want 
this music. I want to play it to my audiences, | 
to make them see the firelight and hear the | 
little. boy’s fire fairies. I will give you one} 
thousand dollars for the privilege of playing | 


it, and a royalty on every copy that is sold 
with my accompaniment. Is it enough ?’’ 

For an instant Alice felt the quiver of her 
lips getting beyond her control. Then under 
that kindly eager smile of Jules Circeaux she 
pulled herself together. 

‘*It would be too much, if it were not for 
them, ’”’ she said. ‘‘Do you really want it? And 
do you mean that you really want me to stay 
here—and teach Adele ?’’ 

The master smiled again. ‘‘Dear child,’’ he 
said, ‘‘when Adele is grown, she will count 
herself blessed to have worked with a little 
lady who has a threefold care: to teach true, 
and play true, and live true.’’ 


U-BOAT TRAPPER. 


C3y Charles Adams 


Chapter Three. in which someone else is interested 
in the mill 


he had entered the building: Then, 

seeing that he could not climb through 
it in time, he turned with a muttered 
eurse, whipped out an automatic re- 
volver and fired three shots as fast as 
he could pull the trigger. That he did 
not hit either of us at such close range 
seems almost miraculous; perhaps he 


did not try to hit us, but fired merely to confuse arrested. We were both sure that we could 


us. If so, his ruse succeeded ; for at the reports 
we both instinctively leaped aside, and in that 
instant the scoundrel made.a rush for the open 
door. Before we had recovered ourselves, he 
was gone. We dashed out after him and saw 
him fleeing across a bushy pasture toward the 
woods farther down the brook. It was useless 
to follow him there. 

‘*Now, that’s a nice sort of caller!’’ Quin 
exclaimed as we stood looking after him. 
‘Think he’s a German ?’’ 

‘*He’s a foreigner, I am sure, judging by the 
swear words he used when he fired,’’ said I. 

‘‘T wonder if he has done any damage!’’ 
Quin muttered. 

Going back into the mill, we lighted a kero- 
sene lamp, and Quin began somewhat anxiously 
to examine his model. Presently he climbed 
inside and I handed him the lamp. 

‘*Here’s a package,’’ he said and handed 
me up a brown paper parcel that weighed about 
four or five pounds. I laid it cautiously on the 
workbench while Quin was climbing out. 

**Tt doesn’t look like a bomb,’’ he said and 
cut the string with his pocketknife. 

The package contained coarse black blasting 
powder! 

‘*He placed that under the dynamo near the 
engine and other works, ’’ Quin remarked. ‘‘He 
meant to wreck my model with it.’’ 

‘*Have you the slightest notion who it is?’’ 
I asked. 

‘*No, he’s a stranger to me; but I guess it 
was one of the foreigners employed at the 
factories over at Lonburg or Nixon Falls. He 
probably heard about my U-boat trapper and 
thought he’d do his bit for the ‘Fatherland’ 
by blowing it up.’’ 

We agreed to say nothing of the incident to 
our folks, not even to Uncle Jarve, for we 
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wished to save them from worry. 
Mary and mother marveled that I was 
out so long covering up the tomatoes, 
but I merely said that Quin and I had 
been talking over matters down at the 
mill. ‘They had not heard the shots. 
We were determined, however, to 
track the fellow down and to have him 


identify him; and the next day, hiring an 
automobile, we made a trip to Lonburg. 

We went through the factories during work- 
ing hours and looked closely at all the laborers 
but found none who resembled our visitor of 
the night before. We rode on to Nixon Falls, 
and there, at a lathe in a machine shop, we 
spotted our man, a young fellow about thirty 
years old, with a sandy complexion and a 
sandy moustache. He did not notice us, and 
we quickly left the place. The foreman told us 
that the man’s name was Becker and that he 
had been there for only two weeks. 

Without stating our business to anyone, we 
looked up the county sheriff and asked to have 
the fellow taken into custody. A warrant was 
issued for him; but he disappeared early that 
evening. Probably some friend or pal of his 
had warned him. 

After we got home Quin prepared a bunk at 
the old mill, and slept there on that and subse- 
quent nights. 

By a piece of luck Quin was able to buy dirt- 
cheap a more powerful engine for his trapper. 
An automobile had been wrecked on the road 
in a collision; and Quin got the thirty-five- 
horse-power engine for very little. By making 
a few alterations he changed it so that it would 
burn kerosene for fuel instead of gasoline. 

By dint of hard work at the forge Quin had 
added caterpillar wheels to his model and 
installed two ballast tanks and an air pump 
connected with the engine, so that the tanks 
could be filled or emptied rapidly. He had made, 
too, at considerable expense, a. stabilizer to 
regulate the trim of the model when sub- 
merged. 

Meanwhile the week that I had promised 
Tilly to remain had passed; but she was so 
much disturbed at the thought of my going 








AFTER A WHILE THE MAN CLIMBED OUT; HE WAS SMILING CRAFTILY 
AND MUTTERING TO HIMSELF 


that I finally agreed to stay a little while longer. 
Quin was in low spirits at this time, for the 
end of his money was in sight, and his model 
was not half completed. 

‘*Tt’s no use,’’ he said to me dejectedly one 
day. ‘‘I can’t go on. 1’m at the end of the 
money. I’d enlist for the air service; but I do 
hate awfully to give up my plan for this sub- 
marine trapper; and those U-boats are getting 
to be a worse menace every day.’’ 

That evening I wrote to my brother, Poly, 
and offered to go halves with him in furnishing 
Quin with three thousand dollars. F told him 
about the boy and described his U-boat trap- 
per, and also told him of the general situation 
at the old Adams place. 

Knowing Poly as I did, I was not greatly 
astonished when five days later his reply came 
with his check for fifteen hundred dollars. 

‘*We will stake the boy, so far at least,’’ he 
wrote. ‘‘ But don’t get us mixed up with Uncle 
Jarve if you can help it. We both know what 
he is.’”’ 

I deposited the check, together with one of 
my own, at the nearest bank, in Quin’s name, 
and handed him a check book. 

‘*Here is three thousand more for your trap- 
per,’’ said I. ‘‘Finish it up.” 

Rarely have I seen anyone look so tremen- 
dously pleased. He tried something quite elab- 
orate in the way of thanks. 

‘*Thank your cousin Poly,’’ I said; ‘‘he is 
the one to thank.’’ 

Quin’s look of elation had now returned; 
and he worked harder than ever. Uncle Jarve’s 
view of our loan of three thousand dollars was 
characteristic. 

**Glad you two tight chucks have come round 
to help us a bit with this, instead of hoarding 
up your war profits,’’ he said to me; ‘‘but 
you have done better than I thought you 
would.’’ 

Several days later Quin told me that he was 
ready to make another trial of the U-boat 
trapper. 

‘* Are you sure it’s safe?’’ I inquired. 

‘Perfectly sure, ’’ said he. ‘‘ This time I shall 
not need to hire horses. With its caterpillar 
wheels, the trapper will run on land as well as 
in the water. I shall have to cut away the 
mill door, to get it out; it’s wider now, on 
account of those wheels. ’’ 

Long before daylight the next morning I 
heard Quin at work widening the mill door. 

Then while we were at breakfast we heard 
him backing his invention out of the mill. 
We ran to the window and saw the queer- 
looking contrivance move ponderously out 
on its caterpillar wheels. Uncle Jarve was 
standing by; Quin himself was inside the 
machine, running the engine. Neglecting 
our breakfast, we ran out to watch proceed- 
ings. 

Quin looked out of the conning - tower 
hatch for a moment and, seeing us, waved 
his hand; then he backed the machine into 
the road and started it off lumbering in the 
direction of the pond. As soon as he reached 
the road he quickened his pace, and we had 
to run to keep up with him. 

We all gathered at the shore of the pond; 
Tilly and Eunice had come up by this time. 
It was only after much persuasion on my 
part, backed by earnest entreaties from his 
mother, that Quin would agree to attach 
the wire cable, which still lay there, to the 
model. 

‘* But I’m going to cast it off after a 
while,’’ he said. ‘‘I am going clear across 
the pond and back, and I want to manceuvre 
on the bottom and run back and forth. That 
line will bother me badly.’’ 

Now came the task of persuading Uncle 
Jarve not to go with Quin. We pleaded and 
argued with him, and at last much against 
his will the old man consented to remain 
ashore. 

Quin was greatly relieved not to have his 
father go, and without an instant’s hesi- 
tation he climbed inside his model and closed 
the hatch. 

A moment later he started the engine. Its 
loud, deep whir reverberated from the far- 
ther shore. Then, with a jerk, a creak and 
a splutter of sand, the monster waddled 
slowly into the water, deeper and deeper, 
until at last it was wholly submerged. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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FACT AND COMMENT 


UCK likes best to meet the man who has 
saved a little money to share with her. 


The Shadow he pursued and found it Naught. 
The Bird that cast it down he Never Sought. 


F you cannot trust yourself, no one in the 
world can afford to trust you. If you have 
not confidence in your cause, it is lost; if you 
disparage your work, another had better do it. 


ORE than ever before it is important that 
horses be properly shod. The roads over 
which automobiles constantly run are smooth 
and greasy; if you neglect your horses’ shoes, 
the horses are likely to get strained backs and 
perhaps broken legs. 


HEN discharged, many soldiers are dis- 
concerted to discover that the clothes they 
wore before they entered the service are too 


’ tight. The predicament is sometimes expensive, 


but after all the cost of new clothes-is a small 
price to pay for broadened shoulders and a 
deepened chest. Even the pacifists cannot object 
to that kind of bigger army. 
O realize the extent to which Germany 
was willing to rob a starving people, we 

have only to read the statement of Herr Karl 
Ballver, the German statistician. He estimates 
the amount of food taken from Belgium and 
northern France during the first year of the 
war as follows: 219,000,000 pounds of fresh 
food ; 327,500,000 pounds of potatoes ; 336, 500, - 
000 pounds of bread; 27,500,000 pounds of 
butter. 

T is singularly appropriate to choose Ben- 

jamin Franklin’s picture to appear on the 
new issue of war savings stamps. Not only did 
Franklin himself pay all the bills of the Revolu- 
tion that pertained to foreign expenses of the 
government. as well as. negotiate loans amount- 
ing to millions; during the French and Indian 
War he advanced more than six thousand 
dollars to help Gen. Braddock, and in 1776, 
just before sailing for France, he put all the 
money he could raise—between three and four 
thousand pounds—into the hands of Congress 
to show his confidence in the new government. 
Also, if any other reason were necessary, 
Franklin was the greatest preacher and teacher 
of thrift that America ever produced. 


Y manufacturing optical glass, by design- 

ing, testing and constructing new optical 
instruments for military purposes, and by 
highly technieal work in radiometry, spectro- 
scopy and colorimetry, the optical staff of the 
Bureau of Standards of the Department of 
Commerce has rendered a most important war 
service. Few people realize the difficulties it 
has overcome. Not only was it necessary to 
acquire by experiment the technique of making 
optical glass; even the clay pots in which the 
glass was melted afforded a troublesome prob- 
lem that private manufacturers had not been 
able to solve. Mastering every preliminary 
process, the burean succeeded in making the 
kinds of optical glass required for the most 
perfect binoculars, camera lenses, periscopes 
and range finders and produced them on a 
commercial scale. 


ERMANY is gorged with stolen riches. 

Some German factories are already busy, 
and their looms and engines are even now 
repairing the havoe of defeat. France, on 
the other hand, must repair mine shafts, re- 
build houses and cities, and level fields anew. 
The loss that France suffered when Germany 
ravaged the chief industrial regions was so 
great and the cost of undoing the damage will 
be so heavy that only eomplete restitution by 
Germany, in the form of large annuities paid 
for many years to come and used by France to 
pay back the French national loans, will save 
the French people from taxes so heavy that 
they would soon prove fatal. So great is the 
contrast between the two countries at present 
and so sadly is France impoverished that, unless 





the Allies foree Germany to make complete 
reparation, our apparent victory will be suc- 
ceeded by an economic defeat for France that 
in the course of time will gravely threaten the 
safety of the world. 


o 9 


THE BALANCE OF POWER 


N a speech to the Italian deputies Presi- 
| dent Wilson declared that there can never 

be another balance of power, and that its 
place must be taken by a League of Nations. 
Whether he is right in thinking that a new 
balance of power cannot be and ought not to be 
established, he is surely right in recognizing 
that the principle it embodies can be over- 
thrown only by offering the world an ideal 
more lofty and a programme at least as practi- 
cal. Until the League of Nations is formed, 
the balance of power must be maintained. 

Familiar as it is, the phrase ‘‘balance: of 
power’”’ is not of very venerable origin; it 
goes back only some two hundred years to the 
time of Grotius and of the other early writers 
on modern international law. The politieal prin- 
ciple itself, however, was familiar enough to 
the ancients, and except in the centuries during 
which Rome dominated the whole civilized 
world it was constantly applied. The prin- 
ciple of course amounts to the assertion that 
no power shall become great enough to swallow 
up or to dominate its neighbors. That was the 
object of the various leagues and confederacies 
that arose and dissolved among the city states 
of ancient Greece and among the nations of 
Syria and Asia Minor, when they were threat- 
ened by the power of the Assyrian or the Per- 
sian. In medieval times it was the animating 
motive of a suecession of rival leagues that 
maintained political equilibrium among the 
restless and quarrelsome ‘‘republics’’ of Italy. 
Machiavelli understood the idea thoroughly, 
although he did not express it any more co- 
gently than Polybius had expressed it sixteen 
hundred years before. 

As the great national states of Europe arose, 
they gradually began to practice on a larger 
seale the wisdom taught them by the city states 
of Greece and Italy. When Charles V, as King 
of Spain and Emperor of Germany, threat- 
ened to dominate Europe, three nations—Eng- 
land, France and Holland—combined against 
him to keep the balance of power true. When 
Louis XIV dreamed of a European hegemony, 
England, Austria, Holland, Sweden and Ger- 
many formed the Grand Alliance to resist him. 
When Napoleon put Europe again in fear of 
French domination, Great Britain, Prussia, 
Russia and Austria together restored the dis- 
turbed equilibrium of power. 

During the nineteenth century the theory of 
the balance of power became subject to the 
refinements and the abuses that gave it the 
bad reputation it has long had among thought- 
ful men. Metternich and his colleagues in 
the Holy Alliance made it for a time almost 
synonymous with the confinement of Europe 
within a strait-jacket and with the ruthless 
repression of every attempt at political prog- 
ress. Louis Napoleon introduced and Wil- 
liam II expanded the vicious idea of the quid 
pro quo—a compensation to be demanded im- 
portunately by the rivals of any power that 
tended to expand territorially or economically. 
By organizing the Triple Alliance in time of 
peace, Bismarck forced on France and Russia, 
and finally on England, the necessity of a 
counterbalancing entente and set in motion 
that mad rivalry in armies and armaments 
which we of this generation have come to 
associate with the maintenance of a European 
balance of power. 

These excrescences on a useful and honorable 
piece of political furniture have condemned it 
in the eyes of almost everyone. Moreover, it is 
clear enough that the balance of power is an 
ideal more lowly and grimy than the League 
of Nations, since one is based on an equality 
of foree and the other on the equality of justice ; 
but we must not forget that both institutions 
really aim at the same end—the protection of 
the rights of all states, strong or weak, against 
the encroachments of ambition and power. The 
balance of power has served the turn of civi- 
lization when cleaner means were beyond its 
reach, and there are those men in public life, 
both here and abroad, who think it has not 
yet performed its last service. 


es 


WHAT OUR NAVY DID 


UR navy, like that of the British, has 
been condemned from the outbreak of 
the war to do a silent service. It had 
few opportunities to do anything sensational, 
and the few sensational things it did were 
effectually concealed from us by the censor. 





It suffered relatively few losses, and since in 
warfare losses are the price of glory it won 
little fame. 

But it is only right that it should have full 
credit for the tremendously important work 
that it did so well. It is not the fault of our 
seamen that they fought and bled in no great 
naval battle. They were ready, if the foe had 
ever challenged them; and in the smaller en- 
counters that fell to their lot,—the occasional 
battle with the submarine that showed fight, — 
they played their part well; but the ceaseless, 
tedious vigil in the North Sea, the restless, 
dogged pursuit of the German submarines over 
the face of the waters, the careful convoying 
of our crowded troopships to the shores of 
France — those were all services that were 
essential to victory, and our navy discharged 
them with a faithfulness and an ability that 
deserve our gratitude and our affection. 

Adm. Beatty used a charming phrase when 
he spoke of our sailors and those of Great 
Britain as ‘‘Comrades of the Mist.’’ Behind 
the curtain of fog and rain that so often covers 
the North Sea and the eastern Atlantic much 
was done that calied for courage, and still 
more that called for patience and faithfulness 
and endurance. The mist hid it all in the 
doing, and now that it is over there is little 
talk about it in the mouths of men, but it was 
not the least of the forces that helped to crown 
the Allied armies in France with victory. 


oe 


OPPORTUNITY 


ACK of opportunity is the lack that people 
= most frequently bewail. The man who is 
less successful than his neighbor usually 
believes that his neighbor has had better oppor- 
tunities than he. The woman who is discon- 
tented with her life, because it seems to consist 
mainly of household drudgery, sighs for the 
opportunities of those who have more freedom 
from domestic cares. Men and women alike 
who are always finding it hard to make ends 


‘meet envy the prosperous their opportunities 


quite as much as their possessions. 
Yet those at whose door opportunity seldom 
knocks and on whom it bestows only the most 


grudging gifts may still cherish some consol- | 


atory reflections. Opportunity never presents 
itself to anyone as a wholly munificent fairy ; 
it always manages to exact some sacrifice for 
the benefits or advantages that it promises to 
confer. And usually the sacrifice is more or 
less commensurate with the opportunity. The 
man who laments the rut in which he must 
travel finds when the opportunity to struggle 
out of it occurs that disturbing consequences 
follow: breaking of ties that on being threat- 
ened take on a sudden new value; accept- 
ance of responsibilities that on being offered 
take on a sudden new formidableness. Op- 
portunity does not say in so many words, 
**Accept me, and root up the old affections’’ ; 
its menace to the old affections is insidious. 
The step upward means nearly always a step 
away from the old associates and the old asso- 
ciations. The man who ascends may do his 
best to hold fast to those whom he leaves 
behind ; but he cannot raise them all with him, 
and his ascent exposes him to the criticism, 
censure or suspicion of former friends. So 
many deterrent considerations are suggested 
in the advances that opportunity makes that 
everyone can well appreciate the remark of a 
successful man: ‘‘I believe that some of my 
unhappiest times were those when I was given 
a chance to get ahead.’’ 
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AFTER MARCH FOURTH 


POLITICAL change that may or may 
not bring about important consequences 
will take place on the 4th of March next. 

For six years the executive and legislative 
departments of the government have been con- 
trolied not merely by one of the great political 
parties but more than ever before by that 
officer of the government who, under the Con- 
stitution, is entitled to the executive power 
only. That has been owing partly to the Presi- 
dent’s personality and to his conception of his 
powers and duties; partly to the state of war 
that has existed during a large part of the time 
—a condition that necessitated prompt and 
unified action ; partly to the patriotic determi- 
nation of members of both parties to adopt 
every measure that would promote efficiency 
in the crisis that was upon us; and partly 
to the unwillingness of Senators and Repre- 
sentatives to stir up internal discord at such 
a time by asserting and maintaining their 
independence of executive dictation. 

When the Sixty-fifth Congress expires on 
March 3 that situation will come to an end. 





Thereafter both branches of Congress will be 
under the control of the party nominally and 
technically opposed to the President. 

There is no real difference in the ultimate 
aims of the two parties and little difference in 
the means by which they would attain them. 
They have been equally zealous in the national 
cause, have supported with almost equal ear- 
nestness the definite measures brought before 
them for making the war successful, are equally 
determined that the peace shall be righteous 
and lasting, and disagree only as to some 
details of the plans for making it so. Never- 
theless, they are two parties. They approach 
some questions from different points of view 
and occasionally divide on party lines. Those 
are good reasons why hereafter the responsi- 
bility for measures relative to the settlement in 
Europe should be divided and not assumed 
exclusively by one of them. It is not criticizing 
what has taken place in the past to say that 
the country now needs the best thought of 
men of every political party, in earnest, and 
particularly in friendly, discussion, in order to 
make that settlement wise and worthy of the 
high ideals with which we entered and have 
prosecuted the war. While the war lasted it 
may have been well that the power to act 
instantly and almost autocratically was vested 
in one man; but no such necessity exists now. 
The more points of view from which proposed 
measures can be considered, and the more thor- 
oughly they can be examined and debated, 
the more likely shall we be to reach sane con- 
clusions. To that end it is well that various 
schools of thought be engaged in the prelim- 
inary work of devising plans, and the more 
undesirable is it that it be not left altogether 
to the minds of a single political school. 

Of one thing the country may be sure. The 
election resulted in the choice of a Congress.as 
loyal and as zealous in the national cause as 
would have been the case if the other party 
had won. It may be and probably will be less 
ready to accept without question or change, 
not the President’s aims, for its aims are the 
same as his, but his definite and prescribed 
means of attaining them; and discussion will 
bring out the best methods. 
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THE PATRIMONY OF THE TURK 


ROM the disclosures made by M. Pichon, 
the French minister of foreign affairs, 
we learn what is the destiny that the 

Allies prepared for the Turkish Empire while 
yet the war was going on; and there is no 
reason to believe that, officially at least, France. 
and England will appear at the Peace Confer- 
ence with a programme very different from 
that set forth in the secret treaties negotiated 
at London in 1916 and at Petrograd in 1917. 

According to those treaties, nothing is to be 
left to the Turk except Anatolia, where his 
race is in the majority. Constantinople was 
originally assigned to Russia; the revolution 
has changed all that, and the future of Con- 
stantinople must be discussed and settled at 
the peace table. That it will be put under 
some form of international control is almost 
certain. The peninsula of Arabia has its inde- 
pendence recognized, under the sovereignty of 
the Grand Shereef of Mecca—now the King 
of the Hedjaz. Palestine, west of the Jordan, 
from Beersheba on the south to the river 
Leontes on the north, is to be internationally 
administered until it appears whether or not 
the Zionist Jews can succeed in arousing among 
their people a national feeling strong enough to 
lead them to colonize and govern the country. 

The treaties give the people of Syria, Leb- 
anon, Armenia and Mesopotamia power to 
establish forms of government of their own 
choice, but France is to act as adviser and 
friend to the first three districts and England 
to the fourth. The boundaries of those ‘‘zones 
of assistance,’ as the new diplomacy calls 
them, are not exactly designated; fixing them 
is something for the Peace Conference to do, 
if it confirms the arrangements that we have 
described. 

The statesmen of Paris and London declare 
that the relations they have in mind are not 
those of colonies or protectorates or even of the 
‘*spheres of influence’’ that flourished not so 
long before the war. They mean, they say, only 
to advise and to assist the new peoples in their 
first unfamiliar attempts at self-government; 
and they add, what seems to be true, that such 
advice and assistance are necessary because of 
the mixture of races and religions in those 
regions and of the danger of civil dissension 
that will exist until some degree of mutual con- 
fidence and friendly toleration is established. 

The Peace Conference is not likely to change 
much the settlement outlined in the secret 
treaties. No other power is interested to deny 

















to France and Great Britain the supervi- 
sory Office they desire, and none of the Asiatic 
peoples — unless it be the Armenians — are 
nationally self-conscious enough to demand un- 
qualified independence ; but it is interesting to 
know that both the Turks themselves and some 
of the best-informed men of affairs in Europe, 
among them Lord Bryce, suggest that the 
United States should play the leading part in 
cuiding the dismembered fragments of the Ot- 
toman Empire into the paths of peace and pros- 
perity and self-government. Those men believe 
that through our excellent missionary organiza- 
tions, both religious and educational, we have 
a better knowledge of the psychology of those 
scattered peoples and a firmer claim on their 
confidence and affection than any other nation 
has. We are, moreover, free from any hampering 
entanglements with pre-war diplomacy and are 
obviously uninterested in exploiting the Asiat- 
ics or in controlling their territory for politi- 
cal purposes. Finally, it is a serious question 
whether Britain and France can find young 
men enough to do administrative work in 
other lands. We cannot conceive of the de- 
struction that war has wrought among the 
best-equipped youth of both countries. France 
and England are likely to need all of them 
that are left and more to do the work of 
reconstruction at home. Those are the reasons 
that may conceivably impose on this country 
a duty of service that none of us dreamed of 
only a few months ago; but it is a duty we 
shall not think of assuming except in response 
to a demand that does not, at present, seem 
very likely to arise. 


aa 
CURRENT EVENTS 


ONGRESS.—In response to urgent mes- 

sages from President Wilson and Mr. Henry 
White in Paris, the House, on January 13, 
passed the bill appropriating $100,000,000 for 
the relief of European peoples outside Ger- 
many.——The House also passed the river and 
harbor bill, appropriating $26,000,000, and a 
bill validating informal contracts entered into 
by the War Department to the amount of 
$2, 700,000,000. In the Senate there was 
much discussion of the policy of the United 
States toward Russia, and Senator Johnson of 
California introduced a resolution calling for 
the withdrawal of American soldiers from 
Russia ‘‘as soon as practicable. ’’ 

eS 

ROHIBITION.—The constitutional 

amendment forbidding the manufacture or 
sale of alcoholic liquor has been ratified. Ne- 
braska, the thirty-sixth state, took favorable 
action upon it on January 16. Interests opposed 
to the amendment were reported to intend 
bringing legal action to prevent state officials 
from certifying the act of the legislatures in 
states that have adopted the referendum. 

Ss 


R. GREGORY RESIGNS.—On January 

12 Attorney-General Gregory offered his 
resignation to the President, to take effect on 
March 4, e 


HE GOVERNMENT AND THE RAIL- 
WAYS. — Mr. Walker D. Hines was 
appointed Director General of Railways on 
January 11.—The railway executives, meet- 
ing at Washington, recommended private own- 
ership and operation of the railways, under 
government supervision exercised by a member 
of the Cabinet—a secretary of transportation. 
so] 
ARBOR STRIKE. — Sixteen thousand 
marine workers in New York Harbor tied 
up almost all traffic for three days by a strike, 
which resulted from the employees’ refusal to 
aceept the War Labor Board’s decision in the 
matter of hours and wages. In response to a 
cabled message from the President, the War 
Labor Board took control of the situation, and 
the strikers agreed to return to work when they 
were assured of a final decision of the points 
at issue, ° 


EACE CONFERENCE. — The Supreme 

Allied Council met at Paris on January 12 
und was in session several days. Contrary to 
the general expectation, the Peace Conference 
‘lid not meet the next day, for there were im- 
ortant matters to be settled in connection with 
‘he extension of the armistice and the proper 
‘teps to be taken to check the spread of Bol- 
‘hevism in eastern Europe. That phenomenon 
‘uses great uneasiness to the Allied statesmen, 
for it is felt that no peace that is of any perma- 
nent value can be made while the whole of 
central and eastern Europe is in danger of 
iing submerged under the tide of Bolshevism. 
it was announced that the first full session of 
‘he Peace Conference would be held January 
‘%. The self-governing dominions of Great 
‘ritain are represented at the peace table as 
\f they were independent nations. It was an- 
nounced on January 12 that Foreign Minister 
Pichon of France had refused assent to a 








proposal from Great Britain that the various 
parties in Russia, including the Bolsheviki, 
should be permitted to have representatives at 
the conference. 9 


RGENTINA. — A serious general strike 
was declared in Buenos Aires, and as a 
result rioting began that ended in the decla- 
ration of martial law and the appointment of 
a temporary dictator, Gen. Dellepiane. The 
government troops restored order after some 
bloody fighting in the streets of the city, and 
the strike was abandoned on January 11. The 
strike and the disorders that accompanied it 
are said to have been fomented by anarchist 
agents from Russia. The police have put under 
arrest a number of Russians who are accused 
of plotting the overthrow of the governments 
of Argentina and Uruguay. 
Ss 


UXEMBURG.—On January 10a revolution- 
ary movement aimed at the establishment 
of a republic in the grand duchy of Luxemburg 
broke out in the capital of the duchy. The 
existing government is- 
sued a proclamation urg- 
ing the people not to 
engage in any disorders 
that might compromise 
the honor and independ- 
ence of the little state, 
and declaring that the 
Grand Duchess Marie 
Adelaide was ready to 
abdicate if she were re- 
garded as an obstaele to 
the desire of the people 
for an economic alliance 
with France and Bel- 
. gium. On January 15 it 
was announced that she had abdicated and 
that her sister, Charlotte Adelgonde, had suc- 
ceeded her. e 


RELAND.—A constitution, purporting to 

be that adopted for a new Irish state by the 
leaders of the Sinn Fein, has been published 
in the Dublin newspapers. It declares the 
establishment of an Irish republic, describes 
the machinery of administration proposed, and 
declares the right of the Irish people to oppose 
the will of the British Parliament to legislate 
for Ireland. 3 


LAND.—Mr. Paderewski was shot and 
slightly wounded by a Bolshevik assassin 
in his room at Warsaw on January 12.——The 
capture of Vilna by Bolshevik troops was con- 
firmed. The city was defended by Polish 
militia, and its fall was accompanied by a con- 
siderable slaughter of civilians. 
e 
USSIA.—The Bolshevik régime in Riga is 
said by escaped persons to be distinguished 
by the wholesale robbery and murder that have 
characterized it elsewhere. In Esthonia, along 
the southern shore of the Gulf of Finland, the 
situation is more encouraging. The Bolsheviki 
have been driven out of Reval and beaten in 
several engagements by Esthonian volunteers. 
The British have turned over to the Esthonians 
two warships captured from the Bolsheviki. 
— Japan is withdrawing its reserve regiments 
from Siberia.——There are said to be many 
cases of typhus fever in the mid-Siberian cities. 
—Gen. Denekine is reported to have defeated 
a large force 6f Bolsheviki in the Caucasus. 


eS 


RITISH MINISTRY. — The new min- 

istry formed by Mr. Lioyd George contains 
Mr. Bonar Law as leader of the House of 
Commons, Earl Curzon as President of the 
Council, Sir F. E. Smith as Lord Chancellor, 
Mr. Winston Churchill as Secretary for War 
and Air Minister, Mr. Balfour as Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, Mr. Walter Long as First 
Lord of the Admiralty and Mr. Edward 
Shortt as Home Secretary. Sir Erie Geddes 
and Mr. G. N. Barnes are ministers without 
portfolios. ° 


ERMANY.—The first trial of strength be- 
tween the Ebert government and the Red, 

or Spartacan, socialists ended in the victory of 
the government. There was hot fighting in the 
Berlin streets for several days, in which artil- 
lery of quite heavy caliber was used; but the 
majority of the soldiers in the city proved faith- 
ful to the government, and on January 12 they 
succeeded in driving the Spartacans out of 
the police headquarters and other buildings 
that they held, and dispersing them in every 
direction. One report had it that Rosa Luxem- 
burg, the famous woman anarchist, and Herr 
Ledebour, a radical member of the Reichstag, 
who were leaders of the Spartacans, were 
under arrest; another, that they were in flight. 
Karl Liebknecht was said to be wounded 
during the fighting. There were a number of 
similar outbreaks in other German cities, but, 
although the Reds were able here and there to 





Mari€ ADELAIDE 


Former Grand Duchess 
of Luxembourg 


cause some destruction of property and loss of : 


life, they did not actually get the upper hand 
except in Bremen. It was said that in Berlin 
alone thirteen hundred of the Spartacans had 
been killed, together with several hundred at 
least of the government’s supporters. 
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Westclox 





Boys and 
alarm clocks 


(F average boy isn’t 
naturally destructive. 
When he starts prying 

into an alarm clock it’s a 
form of boy-curiosity 
rather than a desire to put 
the clock on the attic shelf. 


Let a boy understand a 
clock and he will usyally 
respect its inner workings. 


Many grown-ups forget 
that any timekeepin 
mechanism, to keep nid 
time, must stay in proper 
adjustment. This holds true 
whether the clock is dressed in 
mahogany and has a place on 
the mantel, or whether it wears 
a nickel case and costs only a 
few dollars. 


To get people a little better 
acquainted with clocks, we have 
written a booklet about Westclox 
alarms: why they keep good time; 
how to take proper care of them; 
and the many different ways you 
can use a good alarm clock in 
the home. 


It is a booklet that will interest 
the entire family. It’s written so 
that anyone can easily under- 
stand it. 


Maybe you bought your West- 
clox alarm before July 1918 when 
we started packing these book- 
lets in the box with every clock. 
If so, you’d probably like a copy. 
A postal will bring you one. 





Fun for the boy, bad for the clock 


Western Clock Co. - makers of Westclox 


La Salle. Ii. U.S.A. Factories at Peru, If. 
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THE FALL 
OF THE AIR-CHILD 
G8y Rheem Douglas 


ew! 


Hé was so young—the stripling that we lay 
In this stern box—his mother, were she 


here, 
Would choose a white one; tie a spray of 
dear 
White roses with a ribbon white as they. 


But war’s for men, not children, and the grim 
Sad trappings of a soldier’s death are dark ; 
Yet something glorious wraps this lad, for 

mark 

The rippled bands of scarlet over him! 





























Of a clear sunset—hurl him earthward, still? 
We bring our best—our Flag—to cover him! 
and the rest in the cool wind that 
spoke about how rough the granite rocks were as 
and among the trees. We stepped on thorns and 
climbing the long, winding trail that led to the top. 
us. Down at the foot of the mountain on the east 
world it is, and how wonderful to look out and see 
now? Where are they all this time as our eyes 
eyes and thoughts. There is no room for them—or, 
So it is in life. There is a summit for each of us 
can go. Up there the little things that once seemed 
life? Have dollars and selfish ambition and bick- 
A GIRL’S ENVY 
U 

glanced thoughtfully at the girl who 

sat beside him in his top buggy. She 
moment of deliberation. 

“But,” said Nina, ‘‘you have heard a girl say 
now. I have always wished I were a boy, and I 
wish so more than ever in these days. Look at me! 
to do the hard things that are worth while, and the 
courage to go with it. I envy him both his oppor- 
acquainted with, I should say that your Aunt 
Nancy has done more hard things in life than I 
him with the gentle little old lady to whom she 
had just said good-by, smiled skeptically. She rec- 
has had plenty of a woman’s kind of courage— 
moral courage, and all that. But what I was speak- 
a war is going on,” said Uncle Ansel, with a 
chuckle. “But there are other kinds that are useful 


Was the air jealous of yg rari 
Unwilling men should dare its trackless ways, 
This boy died nobly, though he died while slim, 

Scarce hardened, laughing, and this side the 

a; 
sg 
AS SEEN FROM THE TOP 

HAT a contrast there is between the 
\V always blows at the top! Down below 
we always saw the ruts and the rocks 
in the path. We saw the thorns and the 
we climbed and dragged each other upward. We 
remarked about the hot sun and the stillness of 
the air at the foot of the mountain. We thought 
sat down with wry face to pick them out. We won- 
dered why the gnats and mosquitoes and sweat 
bees were so much worse among the scrub oaks 

But how different the atmosphere, both figur- 
atively and literally, when we made the last turn 
and came out on the top of the peak! It seemed 
is the big lake. Away across the shining water the 
country stretches off to white limestone hills. From 
north to west, as far,as the eye can see, stretches 
it all aj once! It is so big that it fills our eyes and 
our souls for a long time, and not a word is spoken 
except exclamations of wonder and awe. 
have been trying to take in the broad world at one 
sweep? They seemed so important a few short 
minutes ago, but now they are forgotten or swal- 
at least, if they have a place they are so small in 
comparison that they are not worth mentioning. 
Gnats do not fill a big place among mountain 
—man or woman or child. Up there we can see life 
as a great, wonderful thing that God has opened 
for us; the landscape is a purpose so big and won- 
so annoying and so important are forgotten, or at 
least seem so unimportant in. comparison that they 
are not to be mentioned. 
erings and quarrelings sunk away into insignifi- 
eance in the wonderful vision that you have seen 
and the great purpose that you have taken up for 

NCLE ANSEL, did you ever in your life 
hear a boy say he wished he were a 
girl?” 
was his grandniece, and he was driving her to the 
railway station at the end of the visit she had 
made to the old farm last summer. 
she wished she were a boy, haven’t you?” 

“Dunno but I have,” replied the old man, jerk- 

ing absent-mindedly at the reins. 
I was eighteen last month, and if I were a boy I 
should be registering to-day and expecting to be 
in the service soon. Girls don’t count. They don’t 
tunity and his courage.” 

“Dunno as I’m authorized to speak for men and 
women in general,” said Uncle Ansel, “but if you 
have. As for courage, she has beaten me out and 
out.” 

Nina, looking at the man beside her, erect and 
ollected her childhood belief that the war of long 
ago would hardly have been won had not her 
Uncle Ansel been there. 
ing of, and what I envy you men, is physical 
courage. That is what we have to depend on in a 
time like this.” 
all the time. Now, take the way it was with me and 
Nancy. I suppose I had courage enough to get me 
through the war without disgracing myself, but 


That it should fail his light keel, in the blaze 
se 
So, placing him in hero company, 
hot climb up a rocky mountain side 
bushes that held us back and tore our clothes. We 
how confined and close it seemed between the hilis 
than out on the prairie. So up and up we went, 
that the whole world had suddenly opened before 
a granite range of high peaks. What a big, big 
What of the gnats and the ruts and the thorns 
lowed up in the bigger thing that has filled our 
ranges. 

derful that it fills the whole vision as far as life 
Have you caught sight of the bigger purpose in 

the world? 

og 

The old gentleman thus challenged 
“Dunno as I ever did,” he admitted, after a 
“Well, you can hear another girl say so, right 
register us. It is the man that has the opportunity 
bring it down to the two specimens that I am best 
sturdy in spite of his eighty years, and contrasting 
“Oh, I don’t doubt,” she said, “that Aunt Nancy 
“Yes, I suppose that it does come in handy when 
when I got home it was all gone. I was sick and 





worn-out, and didn’t have pluck enough even to 
want to get well. But Nancy had courage enough 
for the two of us. She kept the family going, and 
finally got me onto my feet. You see, her job 
wasn’t done when the war was over. 

‘‘Even while I was in the army she did her part 
in keeping up the supply of courage, and some- 
times it must have been a drain on her. Take letter 
writing—easy work enough, I suppose, sometimes ; 
other times, not so easy. 

“Her letters always cheered me up wonderfully ; 
but one time, when I had been wounded and was 
in the hospital, I noticed a little change in them. 
They were just as cheerful, but they were some 
shorter, and the handwriting wasn’t so handsome. 
I never knew why until I got home. She was in 
bed herself when she wrote them, and worse off 
than I was..Our little Abbie had caught her dress 
afire one day, and Nancy had smothered out the 
flames. The baby got out of it pretty well, but 
Nancy was badly burned and suffered terribly for 
weeks. But I wasn’t to know, for fear it would be 
too much for me. So she would sit bolstered up in 
bed writing her cheerful letters with her band- 
aged hand. Dunno but you might almost call that 
physical courage. Whatever it was, I am inclined 
to. think that it would have been 
a little beyond me. 





ceased to struggle—which was fortunate, for in 
the dim light we stumbled more than once as we 
sidled and backed through the maze of lianas and 
fallen logs. 

So. 


SWORDS INTO PRUNING HOOKS 


VERY nation that has fought a great war has 
E found itself face to face with the problem of 

what to do for the soldiers mustered out of 
military service. At the close of our Civil War the 
public domain fortunately offered opportunity to 
the home-returning soldiers. The great part they 
played in developing the West is one of our epics. 
Of course we do not have to-day the bountiful 
public domains of the sixties and the seventies, 
when men turned westward with army rifle and 
roll blanket to begin life anew, but we do have 
millions of acres of undeveloped lands in the 
Northwest, the Lake States and the South, and 
also swamp lands in the Middle West and the South 
that, through proper treatment, can be made avail- 
able for the young men who have been in service. 
Each type of land must be dealt with in its own 
particular manner. The arid land will require 





Jerry got his medal, and riz to captain, Mis’ Odlin 
took to talkin’ about him quite a little, him bein’ 
a credit, and her not havin’ any nearer kin con- 
cermed in the war. She soon found out Maria’d 
kep’ up the connection better’n she had and was 
gettin’ letters from Jerry’s mother, and Lucretia 
wa’n’t any too pleased; but she did have to ac- 
knowledge Maria was better posted than she was; 
she didn’t own up to itin so many words, of course, 
bein’ Lucretia, but she snapped up anythin’ that 
come to her from Maria and went about passin’ 
it on and braggin’ about it like Lucretia Odlin 
would.” 

“Mm-mm,” assented Mrs. Bonney, removing a 
final pin, and swallowing once or twice to make 
sure there were none left to impede that operation, 
“she would; but you don’t mean Maria objected? 
A cat may look at a king, and a cat—tother kind— 
may brag of a captain, fur’s I see, even if she 
don’t correspond with his mother.” 

“Maria Teeby,” said Mrs. Binns, “is as good as 
gold, but she’s certainly muddle-headed. Still, I 
must say I’d have thought Lucretia Odlin would 
have had more sense than to take her literal. It’s 
quite a jump from captain to general—and Jerry 
not more’n halfway past twenty.” 

“Did Maria claim Jerry Totten 
was a general?” exclaimed Mrs. 





‘“‘Well, so it has been all the way 
along,” Uncle Ansel continued. 
“T guess your Aunt Nancy has 
never had much totomplain of in 
the way of lack of opportunities. 
Perhaps it will be the same way 
with you, after all. Let’s see. You 
say you are eighteen. Probably 
there is some time ahead of you 
yet. If you were envying us mas- 
culine creatures on account of 
our easier lot, I should own up 
that there might be something in 
it. On the other hand, if you are 
afraid that, being a woman, you 
will be cheated out of a fair share 
of the hardships and sufferings 
of life, or even that you will be 
found lacking in courage when it 
is needed, why, then I should say 
that you are worrying a little mite 
too soon.” ° 





THIS DESOLATE SPRUCE AND HEMLOCK SLASH IN OREGON 


WAS CLEARED FOR A DAIRY FARM, AND— 


Bonney. “She didn’t!” 

“She did. And Lucretia Odlin— 
well, she does say now she didn’t 
know Jerry’s age; she’d mixed 
him all along with his brother 
John, that’s ten years older; but 
even at that—anyway, she’s been 
round everywhere, tellin’ and 
swellin’ about ‘My cousin, Gen. 
Totten’—so it’s a pretty bitter pill 
to have to take it back again. Not 
but Jerry’s a fine fellow, and him 
decorated and promoted to a ma- 
jor’s more’n enough for any rea- 
sonable woman to be proud of. 
Most like, Lucretia’d have talked 
just as airy about it, too, if she 
hadn’t got started off first on ‘gen- 
eral.’ Lucretia most bit off poor 
Maria Teeby’s head when at last 
they met and the truth come out.” 

“However did Maria —” 





NOOSING A BUSH 
MASTER 


W ex the wild elephant is 
to the African jungles and 
the buffalo to Malaysia the 

bush master is to the Guiana wil- 
derness. He is the king,—the most 
deadly serpent of the tropics,— 
and fears only hunting ants, be- 
fore which all the world flees. In 
Jungle Peace Mr. William Beebe 
describes how he captured one of 
these snakes that he encountered 
on the trail from Kalacoon, the 
first bush master of the rainy 
season. 

Nupee, my Akawai Indian hunt- 
er, had been left to mount guard 
over the serpent, says Mr. Beebe. 
As we hurried back to him with 
gun, snake pole and canvas bag, the light was 
failing. Parrakeets hurtled bambooward to roost; 
doves scurried off; and small rails flew from our 
path and flopped into the reeds. At the top of the 
slope we heard a yell,—a veritable red Indian 
yell,—and there our Akawai hunter was dancing 
excitedly about, shouting to us to come on. “Snake, 
he move! Snake, he move!” 

We arrived panting. Nupee tremblingly led me 
along a fallen tree and pointed to the dead leaves. 
I well knew the color and pattern of the bush 
master, but now, although I was thinking bush 
master and looking bush master, my eyes insisted 
on registering dead leaves. Eager as I was to begin 
operations before darkness closed down, it was a 
full three minutes before I could honestly say, 
“This is leaf; that is snake.” 

The pattern and pigment of the cunningly ar- 
ranged coils were those of the jungle floor, any- 
where; a design of dead leaves, yellow, pinkish, 
dark brown, etched with mould, fungus and 
decay. In the centre of this dread plaque, this 
reptilian mirage, silent and motionless, rested 
the head. I knew it was triangular and flattened, 
because I had dissected such heads in times past, 
but now my senses revealed to me only an irreg- 
ularity in the contour, a central focus in this jungle 
mat, the unraveling of which might spell death. 

It was a big snake, seven or eight feet long, and 
heavy bodied—by no means a one-man job. Again 
we carefully examined the screw eyes on the pole, 
and each looked behind for a possible line of es- 
cape. We then approached from three sides, bring- 
ing snake pole, free noose and gun to bear. Slowly 
the noose on the pole pushed nearer and nearer. I 
had no idea how he would react at the attack— 
whether he would receive it quietly, or, as I have 
seen the king cobra in Burma, become enraged 
and attack in turn. 

The cord touched his nose, and he drew back 
close to some bushy stems. Again it dangled 
against his head, and his tongue played like light- 
ning. And now he sent forth the warning of his 
mastership, a sharp whirrrrr! and the tip of his 
tail became a blur as the rough scales rasped and 
vibrated against the dead leaves. 

For a moment the head hung motionless; then 
the noose man made a lunge and pulled his cord. 
The great serpent drew back like a flash, and, 
turning, undulated slowly away toward the darker 
depths of the forest. There was no panic, no fear 
of pursuit in his movements. He had encountered 
something quite new to his experience, and he 
chose dignifiedly to withdraw. I crept quickly 
along one side and slightly deflected his course so 
that he was headed toward an open space, free 
from brush and bush ropes. Here the pole man 
awaited him, the noose spread and swaying a few 
inches from the leaves. Steadily the snake held to 
his course, and without sensing any danger pushed 
his head cleanly into the circle of cord. A sudden 
snap of the taut line and pandemonium began. The 
snake lashed and curled and whipped up a whirl- 
pool of débris, while one of us held grimly to the 
noose and the rest tried to disentangle the whirl- 
ing coils and make certain of a tight grip close 
behind the head. There was only a scant inch of 
neck beyond the noose, but the head had such 
play that I had to pin it down with the gun barrel 
before we dared seize it. When our fingers gained 
their safe hold and pressed, the great mouth 
opened wide, a gaping expanse of snowy white 
tissue, and the inch-long fangs appeared erect, 
each draped under the folds of its shield like a 
rapier outlined beneath a courtier’s cloak. 

Once the serpent felt himself conquered he 








THREE YEARS LATER THIS PHOTOGRAPH WAS TAKEN ON ALMOST 
THE SAME SPOT ON WHICH THE ONE ABOVE IT WAS TAKEN 


water, the cut-over land will require clearing, and 
the swamp land must be drained. Without some of 
those aids they remain largely “No Man’s Land.” 

Secretary Lane of the Department of the Inte- 
rior long ago started looking toward the use of 
this land for agriculture. The experts estimate 
that more than fifteen million acres of irrigable 
land now remain in the government’s hands. The 
area of swamp and overflowed lands in the United 
States that can be reclaimed and made useful for 
agriculture is said to be about sixty million acres. 
The undeveloped swamp lands lie chiefly in Flor- 
ida, in the states along the Atlantic and Gulf 
coasts, in the Mississippi Delta, and in Missouri, 
Indiana, Michigan, Minneseta, Wisconsin and 
California. The cut-over lands suitable for agricul- 
ture lie largely in the South Atlantic and Gulf 
States, the Lake States and the Northwestern 
States. A rough estimate of their area is about two 
hundred million acres. Most of this cut-over or 
logged-off land is in private ownership. The failure 
of this land to be developed is largely owing to 
inadequate methods of approach. 

A plan of developing land in large areas, subdi- 
vided into individual farms to be sold to farmers 
on a long-time-payment basis, has been in force 
for several years, not only in the United States 
under the reclamation act but also in many other 
countries. It has proved completely successful in 
Denmark, Ireland, New Zealand and Australia. 
One of the features of this plan is that the govern- 
ment aids the holders in improying and cultivating 
the farm. 

The plan that Secretary Lane has outlined does 
not contemplate anything like charity to the sol- 
dier. He is not to be given a bounty. He is not to 
be made to feel that he is a dependent. On the 
contrary, he is to continue, in a sense, in the serv- 
ice of the government. Instead of destroying our 
enemies he is to develop our resources. He will 
build the dam, the canals, the ditches; he will 
break the land and put up the houses. He will be 
allowed to make his own home and be given an 
interest in the land, for which he can pay through 
a long period of years. 
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MAJ. TOTTEN’S PROMOTION 


*F OU’D think,” said Mrs. Binns plaintively, 
“even Lucretia Odlin might set back, now 
that peace has come, and let folks enjoy 

feelin’ peaceful for a few weeks anyway, now, 

wouldn’t you?” 

“No,” said Mrs. Bonney, through a mouthful of 
pins, “havin’ known Lucretia Odlin pretty inti- 
mate for forty years, I wouldn’t. How does it hang, 
Almira? Hikes up a dite in the back still, don’t it? 
I thought so! What’s Lucretia warrin’ about—or 
maybe I’d ought to put it, who’s she warrin’ with? 
Is it Lydia Peters again?” 

“T wish it was. Lydia can give as good as she 
gets. It’s Maria Teeby.” 

“For the land’s sake, Susan! How come a poor, 
meek mouse like Maria to draw down the light- 
nin’s? Come to think of it, they must be some sort 
of forty-’leventh cousins on the Totten side; but 
I’m sure there was never any folksiness between 
the families, when they was families and not jest 
one lone woman left of each. What’s brung ’em 
together enough to fly apart agin? And what’s 
Maria done?” 

“You couldn’t say they come together, exactly,” 
said Mrs. Binns. ‘“‘But they both bein’ cousins to 
Ephrim Totten’s boy, Jerry, that’s over in France, 
they got to be aware of each other, in a way. After 





“She’d heard talk of major gen- 
erals, poor soul, and she took it 
*twas all the same which half you 
called ’em by, speakin’ for short, 
major or general; she told me, 
most weepin’, she’d s’posed there 
wa’n’t a pin to choose between 
?em.” 

‘*Speakin’ of pins,’ said Mrs. 
Bonney, “don’t you think ’twould 
set smoother over the hips if I 
nipped in the seam the least bit— 
right here— well, maybe you’re 
right and I’d best let well enough 
alone.” Her ample _ shoulders 
shook gently as she added, ‘‘May- 
be I’ll finish in time to be out in 
my new suit this afternoon makin’ 
calls. I’d sort of enjoy droppin’ in 
on Lucretia Odlin. I sort of im- 
agine if I could get her started on 
the Teeby family the talk might 
be some interestin’.” 

“It might,” observed Mrs. Binns, smiling 
broadly. ‘‘Only it’s easier to start her than ’tis to 
shet her off, and I should judge you might get 
more’n you wanted before she got through. Poor 
Maria Teeby!” ee 


A “MEAN” MURDER 
“Teen examples given in recent issues of The 





Companion of understatement of facts re- 

minded a reader of a glaring instance of such 
caution in speech. One Monday morning, she says, 
our colored laundress came to us all agog with the 
gruesome particulars of the brutal murder of a 
little girl that had-happened a few hours before. 
As she was the bearer of the first intelligence, I 
listened intently, interrupting ther tale with due 
exclamations of horror. At last she turned to the 
washtub: 

“Ya-as’m,” she drawled, bending over steaming 
suds, “‘it suttinly was a mean thing to do—a right 
mean thing!” 

At the time that seemed to me the acme of 
moderation, but—strangely enough—I was later to 
meet it exaggerated in the mother of the little vic- 
tim of that mad assassin. When I paid my visit of 
condolence to the poor woman she spoke at length 
of all the sad circumstances of the tragedy. It was 
when she came to sum up her conclusions that 
language failed. Pulling out her handkerchief, she 
sobbed into its neat folds: 

“It was so—uncalled for!” 
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QUITE A DIFFERENT THING 


HEN Joachim, the celebrated violinist, 

was concert master in Hanover he could 

look out of his window and see skaters 
enjoying their favorite sport. Catching their enthu- 
siasm, the artist decided, says a Boston paper, to 
participate. As he stepped on the ice an acquaint- 
ance came up to him and asked if he wanted his 
skates strapped on. Joachim answered affirma- 
tively, but added that he did not know how to 
skate. y 

“Oh, that doesn’t matter,’ said the skater. “I 
will teach you.” 

As soon as the artist had his skates on he re- 
ceived the word, “‘Now, Mr. Joachim, stand erect, 
so—now throw out your right leg, so—now your 
left, so—and now go ahead.” 

Joachim, following the directions, made some 
mysterious movements, first with his right foot, 
then with his left, but soon found himself sprawl- 
ing upon the ice. 

“Yes, yes, my dear sir,” said the instructor, 
picking the violinist up and setting him on his legs 
again, “‘you see, skating is not so easy as fiddling!” 
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JIMMY KNEW MULES 


TEACHER of whom the Argonaut has heard 
was instructing a class in English. She 
called on a small boy named Jimmy Brown. 

“James,” said she, ‘write on the board, ‘Richard 
can ride the mule if he wants to.’ ” 

That Jimmy proceeded to do to the satisfaction 
of all concerned. 

“Now,” continued the teacher, when Jimmy 
had returned to his place, “can you find a better 
form for that sentence?” 

“Yes, ma’am, I think I can,” was the prompt 
response of Jimmy. “ ‘Richard can ride the mule 
if the mule wants him to.’ ” 


- 
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THE SOAPSTONE THAT 
SPOKE IN MEETING 


BY FRANCES MARGARET FOX 


stone, and it had been to Quaker meeting 
often enough to know how to behave there. 
The stone belonged to little Judith Deane’s 
Aunt Mary, and Judith, when she came to visit 
her aunt one winter, took a great interest in it. 

Aunt Mary, who was a Quaker, lived seven 
miles from the meetinghouse. Seven miles is 
a long drive in cold weather, and that was the 
reason the soapstone went to church; and that 
is how it happened that every Sunday morn- 
ing it was put on the stove to get hot and 
afterwards was wrapped in an old shawl and 
laid in the bottom of the sleigh to keep Aunt 
Mary’s feet warm. During the service it stayed 
on the meetinghouse stove, and when Aunt 
Mary started home it was ready to warm her 
feet again. 

Because of its long experience the soapstone 
certainly knew more about Quaker meetings 
than Judith did. She was a quiet child, and 
when she went to meeting with her grand- 
father, her Aunt Mary and her other aunt 
she sat very still between them with her feet 
warm and comfortable on one end ‘of Aunt 
Mary’s soapstone, and said scarcely a word 
for the whole seven miles. But she thought a 
good deal, particularly about the soapstone. 

Judith had never been to a Quaker meeting 
before she visited her relatives, and no one had 
told her how to conduct herself; but she soon 
found out that a Quaker meeting is a great 
deal quieter than any other kind of meeting. 
She learned to sit perfectly still with her hands 
folded in her lap—so still that she could not 
even hear herself breathe. 

In that long ago there were no organs in 
Quaker meetinghouses, and there was no sing- 
ing. The meeting lasted an hour, and some- 
times no one spoke from the beginning of that 
hour until the end. When it was all over, the 
preacher turned and shook hands with the little 
girl’s grandfather, and then with the man 
beside grandfather, who shook hands with the 
man at his side; that was the signal for closing. 
After that all the Friends shook hands with a 
few words of greeting, and went home. 

Judith asked no questions about Quaker 
meetings, but she did ask a great many about 
the soapstone. She learned that it had been dug 
from a hillside on her grandfather’s farm ; that 
it was called a soft soapstone and had been 
going to meeting since before she was born. 

One cold Sunday morning the soapstone 
went to church as usual, warm and useful, in 
the bottom of the sleigh. Then it was taken 
and placed on top of the sheet-iron stove. Aunt 
Mary went up into the side gallery to sit with 
the other bonneted ladies, grandfather sat 
beside the preacher, and the little girl sat in 
her own place in the body of the meetinghouse 
beside the aunt who was Aunt Mary’s sister. 

The long hour began. The minutes passed 


|: was just « plain, ordinary-looking soap- 








A SONG OF SUPPER 


BY CELIA THORNTON 


ORAWN BY KATHARINE L. MALLETT 


A DARK BLUE BOWL 
WITH A CURVING RIM, 
CREAMY COLD MILK, 
AND BUBBLES THAT SWIM— 
BUBBLES THAT WINK-— 
AND A SILVER SPOON: 
WHO SAYS SUPPER 
CAN COME TOO SOON? 





slowly, without even a clock to tell by its tick, 
tock, that they were going. No one spoke. The 
ladies sat perfectly still in the gallery, and 
the little girl lifted her head—carefully, so that 
the seat would not creak—and studied their 
calm, sweet faces. She knew that the Quaker 
ladies were every one of them proud of their 
black bonnets. Aunt Mary was proud of hers; 
she said it cost much money, and she kept it 
in a box on a high shelf at home. 

That was a long, long hour. Judith looked 
at the preacher and wondered if the time 
would ever come when he would shake hands 
with her grandfather. She thought of solemn 
things, too. Then she began to think of the 
drive home, up one snowy hill and down an- 
other, past cheery farmhouses and through 
evergreen woods. At last she grew fidgety, but 
she dared not move ; if she moved the seat might 
creak, and a creak would sound dreadful in 
that deep silence. She wondered how human 
beings could sit so still. 

After a while, when the little girl was so 
tired of sitting still that it seemed to her she 
would surely burst, she thought of the soap- 
stone. There it rested on the stove, just as it 
had rested through many and many a meeting, 
as well-behaved and silent as if it were a 
Quaker itself. Her thoughts wandered to the 
old hillside that was once the home of the 
soapstone, to the birds singing there in sum- 
mer, to the winds of winter blowing round it; 
and she wondered if the soapstone ever felt 
homesick. Then she began to wonder if it ever 


grew tired at a Quaker meeting. How could 


anything keep so still! 

All at once something happened: without 
even a wriggle or a whisper of warning, the 
soapstone spoke right out in meeting! It burst 
with a loud ‘‘GO-BANG!’’ The little girl, was 
gazing at it the very second it exploded, and as 
she clapped her hands to her ears she saw bits 
of soapstone showering all over the meeting- 
house. She could hear them falling, rattle— 
rattle—rattle, here, there and everywhere. 

The Quaker ladies in the gallery seemed to 
think that the plastering was about to fall. 
When Judith looked up she saw a funny sight: 
each lady had spread her handkerchief over the 








THE JOKE 


BY ROGER WINGFIELD 


A jolly old elephant tease 
Strapped a skate on his trunk with a 
sneeze. 
Said he, ‘Beyond doubt, 
If my feet should give out, 
I could skate on my nose with great 
ease.”’ 


The other beasts hoped for a show, 
But he skimmed like a bird to and fro. 
Said he, ‘I can use 
The fifth skate if I choose, 
But my feet never tire, you know!” 








top of her precious bonnet and sat quietly wait- 
ing for whatever might happen next. That 
was the only way to act in Quaker meeting. 

As for that little girl of long ago, she, too, 
sat perfectly quiet. She did not move a muscle, 
although she knew that Aunt Mary’s soap- 
stone on. the hot stove had forgotten its man- 
ners and had flown to pieces before her eyes. 
No one spoke, no one smiled, until at last the 
preacher rose and shook hands with her grand- 
father. 

Afterwards there was much talking and 
laughing in the yard, and several ladies shook 
soapstone dust from their bonnets. Aunt Mary 


and Judith laughed so much all the way 


home that they kept warm without the soap- 
stone. As for the soapstone itself, maybe in 
time, with the help of the wind, it blew home 
to its own hillside, bit by bit. At any rate, it 
never went to Quaker meeting any more. 
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THE PANSY PITCHER 


BY NANCY BYRD TURNER 


‘kx had been helping with the house- 
work while his little sister, Lida, was 
sick, but he did not enjoy it. The family 
had been in the new home only a week, and he 
wanted to be outdoors looking round. When 
Miss Pinkerton telephoned that she had some 
milk at her house for Lida, he was glad enough 
to leave his dish pan and go after it. 

Miss Pinkerton painted in oils, and her house 


was full of pretty things. She called from her | 


studio and asked Terry if he could not get the 
milk himself. ‘‘Take the glass pitcher that’s 
on the little table in the dining room,’’ she 
said, ‘‘and fill it from the crock in the entry. ’’ 

Terry thought he had never seen a more 
beautiful pitcher. It stood on a table in the 
sunlight, a crystal pitcher painted with pan- 
sies. When he stood a little distance away the 
pansies looked exactly like floating flowers. 
He handled it very carefully. 

After he had filled it with milk the pansies 
looked more beautiful than ever. 

**Look, mother!’’ he cried, when he reached 
home. ‘‘It’s exactly like the pitcher that we 
lost when we moved, except for the pansies. ’’ 

But Mrs. Ray was too busy with Lida to 
take much notice of Terry’s treasure. He 
poured the milk into a jar and then filled the 
dish pan with warm, soapy water. 

‘*T’ll wash the pitcher right away,’’ he de- 
cided, ‘‘and take it back.’’ 

While he was busy with his task, Buck 
Taylor came under the window and told him 
that the boys had found a big mud turtle down 
by the creek. Terry pushed the dish pan far 
back on the table and hurried off. Large turtles 
are not to be seen every day. 

The turtle did so many interesting things 
that it was late when Terry reached home. 
He was glad to find that Miss Mandy Marley, 
another kind neighbor, had come in and set 
things to rights. The next day he went back 
to school, and it was nearly a week before he 
remembered the pitcher. 

‘*O mother!’’ he said suddenly one morning. 
‘*T forgot to take the pansy pitcher back!’’ 

Lida was much better now, and his mother 
had time to think. ‘‘Where is it?’’ she said. 
‘*] thought you had taken it back long ago.’’ 

They hunted the house over, but the pitcher 
could not be found. ‘‘Here is my own pitcher 
that I thought I had lost!’’. Mrs. Ray called 
from the pantry. ‘‘That’s strange. Miss Mandy 
must have found it somewhere. ’’ 

Then all at once Terry remembered, and he 
hurried down the street as fast as he could go. 
But to his great disappointment Miss Mandy 
had gone away for a long visit. 

‘*Where in the world did she put that 


pitcher?’’ he wondered as he ran home. He 
spent the rest of the day in a vain search. 
There was nothing to do at last but go and 
confess. Terry’s mother told him to take their 
own glass pitcher and offer it to Miss Pinker- 
ton. ‘‘And I’ll save my money and help pay 
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* ThE PENCK. 
BY LOUISE AYRES GARNETT 


MMMM AH gi iti 


L saw a yellow pencil 
jump quickly from a 
shelf and dance upor 
some paper, all by his 
yellow self He capered_ 
and he fiolicked, he tumbled and 
he slid; youd never dream 
a pencil could do the things 
he did. He vanished in a 
twinkling and hid upon his BRS 
shelf; but where he danced hed writ 
ten this message by himself’: 
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ORAWINGS BY WALT HARRIS 





for the other one,’’ Terry said sadly. ‘‘Only, 
nobody can buy pansies like those.’’ 

When Miss Pinkerton opened her front door 
she found a very downcast-looking boy. It took 
him a long time to get out what he had to say. 
‘*I—T had no business leaving it in the dish 
pan,’’ he finished, with a red face. 

‘*In the dish pan?’’ Miss Pinkerton echoed. 
Then she began to laugh. ‘‘Now I know what 
became of it!’’ she cried. 

Terry could not understand. ‘‘I’m going to 
try to pay for it,’’ he said stiffly. He held out 
the plain pitcher. ‘‘ Please take this one. I wish 
it looked more like the pansy pitcher.’’ 

Miss Pinkerton took his offering and exam- 
ined it carefully. ‘‘Terry,’’ she said, ‘‘this is 
the pansy pitcher!’’ Terry only stared at her. 

They went up to Miss Pinkerton’s studio. 








ORAWN BY SEARS GALLAGHER 














‘*Tt’s this way,’’ she said. ‘‘ The pansy 
pitcher wasn’t the one I wanted you to take; 
I meant the plain pitcher on the other table. 
But afterwards I didn’t want to bother 
you about it while Lida was sick.’’ 

Terry was still dazed. ‘‘This is not the 
pansy pitcher,’’ he said. 

‘*Yes, it is,’? Miss Pinkerton answered. 
‘*All but the pansies.’’ She began to mix 
some paints on a palette. 

‘*But where are the pansies?’’ cried poor 
Terry. ‘‘Where are they ?’’ 

Miss Pinkerton laughed again. ‘‘ They 
were painted pansies, Terry,’’ she said, 
‘and they hadn’t dried. When you left the 
pitcher in the warm, soapy water, what 
happened, do you suppose ?’’ 

Terry looked up quickly. ‘‘They washed 
off!’’ he said. He had to laugh himself, now. 

‘*Miss Pinkerton,’’ he asked, ‘‘could I 
buy a pansy pitcher anywhere ?’’ 

Miss Pinkerton was busy painting on a 
sheet of paper. ‘‘Oh, I suppose so,’’ she 
answered, ‘‘ but you needn’t do that. A 
painted pitcher isn’t very useful; I only 
did the work for practice, anyway.’’ She 
held up the paper. ‘‘See how easily I can 
paint pansies,’’ she said. 

‘*Will you paint yourself another pitch- 
er?’’ Terry asked eagerly. 

Miss Pinkerton promised that she would, 
and in a few days she did. 
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vanish quickly after applying the 
~ powerfully efficient antiseptic liniment 
- Absorbine, Jr. Don't experiment — 
use Absorbine, Jr., first, which saves 
time and money — only a few drops 
usually required to do the work. 
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THE ANTISEPTIC LINIMENT 


4) 
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Does everything usually expected of a high- 
- grade liniment, and in addition is a positive 

antiseptic and germicide. Its germicidal prop- 

erties have been verified time and again by 
competent chemical laboratories 
and in actual practice. Being a 
germicide makes Absorbine, Jr. 5 
a better liniment and increases its 
usefulness. 
Absorbine, Jr., is purely herbal and 
therefore safe to use anywhere. It is a 
clean, t preparation — does not 
stain or leave a greasy residue. 


] $1.25 a bottle at druggists or postpaid 


A Liberal Trial Bottle will be malted 


to your ad 
dress on receipt of 10 cents in stamps. 


W. F. YOUNG, P.D.F. 
359 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 




























The test of time is behind 
Piso’s. 54 years of popu- 
larity serve to establish 
Piso’s as the reliable re- 
lief for coughs and colds. 


Piso’s also allays hoarseness, 
soothes throat irritation and eases 
throat tickle. Keep Piso’s handy 
ready to use at the first sign of a 
cough. 30c a bottle, all druggists. 


Contains No Opiate 
Safe for Vouma and Old 




















Don’t Wear 
a Truss 


Brooks’ Appliance, the 
modern scientific invention, 
the wonderful new discovery 
that relieves rupture, will be 
sent on trial. No obnoxious 
springs or pads. 





he 
MR. C. E. BROOKS 


Brooks’ Rupture Appliance 


Has automatic Air Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken parts together as you would 
a age | limb. salves. No lies. Durable, 
cheap. Sent on trial to prove it. Protected by 
U.S. patents. Catalog and measure blanks 
mailed free. Send name and address today. 


C. E. BROOKS, 470J State St., Marshall, Mich. 




















and GINS ¢G 
mit theSKIN = 
With Guticura 


Druggists; Soap, Ointment, Talcam 25c. each. 


CHICKENS SICK? Roup, Colds, Canker, 
& Bowel Complaint, 

Limberneck, Sorehead, etc., the best remedy is 

always GERMOZONE. At most dealers or 75 cents 

postpaid with 5 book poultry library free. 

GEO. H. LEE CO., Dept. 719, Omaha, Neb. 


64 BREEDS Most Profitable chick- 


ens, ducks, geese and tur- 
. Choice, pure bred, northern raised. 
Fowls, eggs, incubators at low prices. Am- 
erica’s greatest poultry farm. 26th year. Val- 
uable new 112 page book and catalog free. 
R. F. NEUBERT Co. Box 851 Mawxaro, Minn. 
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JAPAN’S GREATEST STORE 


Goods Store, Limited, in Tokyo, Japan, says a 


[' you were to walk into the Mitsukoshi Dry 
contributor to Asia, you might think at first 


_| glance that you were back in one of the big de- 


partment stores of New York or Chicago. But as 
you got within the front entrance you would be 
met with a sight that would quickly dispel that 
illusion. You would see the Japanese customers 
—men and women—removing their wooden street 
clogs, or geta, and checking them, just as you 
check your umbrella at a New York department- 
store entrance on a rainy day. Americans and 
Europeans are not expected to remove their shoes ; 
felt or cloth slip-overs are furnished to them so 
that they will track no dirt on the clean matting 
floors over which the Japanese walk in their 
immaculate white stockings, or barefoot, if they 
belong to the poorer class, 

In the foreign department the clerks speak ex- 
cellent English. Many of the heads of departments 
have been educated in the United States or in 
England, and a great many of the clerks have 
attended schools in Tokyo where they have learned 
English. One point in which Mitsukoshi’s differs 
from foreign stores, however, is that it is open 
seven days a week. ‘Sunday, i in fact, is the busiest 
of all the shopping days. 

The window displays rival those of the finest 
Fifth Avenue establishments. In the rainy season 
the contents of the windows consist of many-col- 
ored, oiled-paper umbrellas, or perhaps the new 
spring designs in kimono patterns, in which um- 
brellas or rain are themselves a feature of the 
weaving, with a background of bamboo and rain, 
or rain and swallows. In autumn “red flowers of 
maple” invariably appear in the windows, and 
other flowers in due season. A large yellow moon, 
with the rabbit that dwells there in Japanese folk- 


|| lore, winter pine and snow scenes, the graceful 
|| theme of the annual imperial poetry contest at 


New Year’s, and hundreds of other ideas are pre- 
sented in fascinating variety by the window artist. 

The foreign visitor is invited to visit the photo- 
graphic studio on one of the upper fioors, where 
Japanese costumes are furnished so that he can 
have his picture taken in them. In the tea room 
or restaurant he can obtain a good luncheon of 
soup, rice, fish, vegetables and tea for twenty-five 
cents. Little Japanese waitresses in white-ruffled 
aprons run after him in great distress if he leaves 
a five- or ten-cent tip, for fees are forbidden, and 
no one in the store will accept one. ° 

A custom of the store that strikes a foreign vis- 
itor as strange is that you are expected to depart 
by a rear door. That is not insisted upon in the 
ease of foreigners, but the Japanese are quite 
used to the custom. The geta and umbrellas that 


| they checked at the front entrance are removed to 
| the rear exit and are ready for them when they 
| present the long metal check. 
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THE DEODAR TREE 


N the hill regions of India the Hindus consider 
the deodar tree, familiar to Western readers 
through Kipling’s use of the name, as almost 

sacred, says the Field. As its name implies, it is 
the tree of the gods, and round many of the pictur- 
esque little temples you see magnificent groves of 
fine old deodars, perhaps eight or nine hundred 
years old—trees ' that no one would dream of cut- 
ting, for they are considered as the personal prop- 
erty of the gods. 

Even should a deodar fall down from old age no 
hillman would dare to use its timber for his own 
private needs. Misfortune, as he believes, would 
eertainly result. If a house were built of the sacred 
timber, either the house would refuse to stand, or 
—what is the more usual form of the gods’ dis- 
pleasure —the owner’s family would fall victims 
to some terrible disease, or his crops would fail to 
ripen. A hillman who has had to pass through one 
of these groves will carefully remove even the dry 
needles that have stuek to his feet, for fear that 
he may arouse the gods’ displeasure by inadvert- 
ently removing some of his property. Other deodar 
trees, often in the middle of the forest, are looked 
upon as the abodes of tree spirits, and the forest 
officer, when marking fellings, will often be asked 
to spare a tree in which a spirit is thought to exist. 

This semisacred character of the deodar has its 
advantages, for it saves it from much of the ill 
treatment to which most of the forest trees are 
subject; it is fortunate for the forester that it is 
his most valuable tree that is thus respected. De- 
odar timber serves a variety of purposes. Being 
free from the attacks of white ants, it is in much 
demand by the railways for sleepers, and also by 
the people of the plains for housebuilding. 
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THE HIGH COST OF HOME 
DOCTORING 


CCORDING to Senator McCumber of North 
Dakota, a woman of whom he knows called 
on an acquaintance and found that the 

latter’s ten-year-old son had developed a face that 
was several sizes too large for him. 

“So Willie has the mumps,” remarked the caller, 
with a critical glance at the victim. “What are you 
doing for them?” 

‘*We sent for the doctor,” answered the mother. 
“That’s the medicine he left on the table yonder.” 

‘‘How times have changed!” remarked the caller. 
“When I was a little girl we used to treat mumps 
by taking a strip of salt pork, sprinkling it with 
salt and pepper, and binding it round the throat.” 

“Yes, we thought of that,” replied the mother, 


| “but at the present price of pork we decided it 
| would be cheaper to get a doctor.” 
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ARROGANCE REBUKED 


OME of the best stories in Notes of a Nomad, 
by Lady Jephson, are those of Pope Leo XIII, 
who was renowned for his wit and resource. 
One that has a special interest at the present time 
is of the reproof given by him to Count Herbert 
Bismarck. Leo XIII had granted an interview to 
the Kaiser, and was angry because Count Herbert 
Bismarck insisted on pushing his way into the 
audience chamber with his imperial master. The 
Pope made a pointed comment on his action. 
“Do you know who I am?” demanded the count. 
“T am the great Bismarck’s son.” 
“Ah,” said the Pope, “that explains, but does 
not excuse, your conduct.” 








TO CRACK 


1, FISH SQUARES 


(a) A a EL, pleasant quality of the mind; a 
recess ; 
b) ‘A‘Shelifish; a grain; a piece of land ; a vege- 


tabl 
now. “A fish; a mental image; small casks; the 
rie 
2. DOUBLE ACROSTIC 


The primals and finals will be found to spell two 
names of girls. A kind of food that grows on trees 
s — perfume, a girl’s name, a measure of 

en 


3. GEOGRAPHICAL DIAMONDS 
In Washington; a jewel; one of the United 
States; to spoil; in Washin ington. 
In Pennsylvania; | fighting; a city in 
Europe; to tear; in Pennsy 


4. HIDDEN-WORD PUZZLE 


My first is in river, but not in lake 

My second in biscuit, but not in cake; ; 

My third is in coffee, but not in tea, 

My fourth is in carrot, but not in pea; 

My fifth is in Rhoda, but not in Grace, 

My sixth is in forehead, but not in face; 

My h never in April, my seventh’s > ‘May. 
whole has now come for the U.S. A 


5. SQUARE ADDITION 


2 
2 





The little girl has one a strai 


ht ime hy h 
the squares to total thirty-four. wet wh -4 
highest score in ann made ooh 
straight line across the t board and a ing toget her 
the numbers in the squares through which the 
line passes? 
6. CHARADE 


mys rst comes daily to your door, 
nd leaves your door every day; $ 
uts my last into yo _— 
nd takes my last a’ 

Quick, add a brief whole %o my last 

Before my first is here and past! 

My first has surfaces a-plenty, 
And numerous corners, four-and-twenty 
Trees have my next, and pl lants—and you 
A thousandfold can furnish , too. 
My whole a schoolboy tries to find 
Until he’s nearly lost his mind. 


7. RIDDLES 
They’re not akin, they’re not alike, 
But both of them must stand 
be arms Fg nar and do their work 
others’ stern ¢ and. 
one’s straight end white, one’s dark and bent, 
Their tasks oo 
And if you’ll ti 
You will not 
You always have - in your hand, 
And yet when all is said, 
You'll find me of the preatest use 
When hit upon the head. 


8 LOST CARPENTER’S TOOLS 
Fill in the blanks with the missing words 
Now, goed, pes people, please listen and be not 


ayed 
wee I —— a few —— on the carpenter’s trade. 
My talk is a —— one, without any wit, 
So do not get —, it is me fo 
That I wish to —— on; and in oat A~ nd be said 
I hope I may —— the — on 
Although on the — his > in ol 
He has ——ed a name for a —, honest trade. 
And I will en—— though he —-, —— and —, 
’Tis as —— a business as —_ er you —. 
It —— no ill that he has h 
For he — and builds, ‘and he h hews to the — 
a — — that is — asa 
If this —— to his fame, I am glad. “That is —. 


9. FRACTIONAL VEGETABLES 


Take half of a large animal, half of a fish, three 
fourths of a bird, one fourth of a small animal, 
and have a ve etable. 

Take two fi a fi ance, two fifths of an 
animal, one third = Py nourishing food, one half “ot 
part of a ty and nage a vegetable. 

Take two thirds of a slit, three tenths of an 
A... ng ‘mountain range, two fifths of a tree, 
one third of an animal, and have a vegetable. 


ard, 
~ Eo guess fh wis names 











Answers to Puzzles in January 2 Issue 


1, Petul-ant, suppli-ant, const-ant, inst-ant, cur- 
— Yeson-ant, termag-ant, warr-ant, aspir- 

isson-ant. 

4 siautians. Starboard. Denominator. 

. Letter]. Balance. Rail. 

. Black, slack, clack. Blue, clue ou. Gray, 
pray, fray. Yellow, mellow, bellow. Tan, 
pan, waar 

5. EACH 

LACE 


* co bo 


Cent, dent, dint, dine, dime. 

Phim, slum, slam, seam, sear, ee: 

EYEp Air sir, es sat, hat, has, gas.’ Cold, 

Prig_ bold, ard, ward, warm. Slow, 

HALE slot on loot, lost, last, fast. Pond; 

ARC fond,” ‘find, fine, line, lane, lake. Sick: 

H Ihek, ‘lock, pook, took, tool, toll, tell; 

NERO well. beet, beat, boat, boot. 
TWIG _ book, one cork, pork. 

7. Round, $ lay—roundelay. Words, worth— 

Wordsworth. Name, less—nameless. 

, plump, slump. Lore, fore, gore. Chine, 

whine, shine. rawl, brawl, drawl. Line, 
kine, pine. Boon, soon, loon. 


8. Clum 








Mother Pins 
Her Faith 
to Musterole 


In days gone by, mother 
mixed a mustard plaster 
when father had bronchitis 
or brother had the croup, 
but now she uses Muster- 
ole. It is better than a mus- 
tard plaster. 


She just rubs it on the 
congested spot. Instantly 
a peculiar penetrating heat 
begins its work of healing 

- —and without fuss, or muss 
or blister. 


Musterole relieves without dis- 
comfort. 


The clean white ointment sets 
your skin a-tingle. First, you feel 
a glowing warmth, then a pleas- 
ant lasting coolness, but way 
down underneath the coolness, 
old Nature is using that peculiar 
heat to disperse congestion and 
send the pain away. 


Made of oil of mustard and a 
few home simples, Musterole is 
uncommonly effective in treat- 
ment of the family’s little ills. It 
takes the ache out of grandfather’s 
back. It soothes sister’s headache. 
It helps mother’s neuralgia. 

Mother pins her faith to it as a 
real ‘‘first aid.’’ 


She is never without a jar of 
Musterole in the house. 


Many doctors and nurses recommend it. 

30c and 60c jars; hospital size $2.50. 

The’Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
BETTER THAN A MUSTARD PLASTER 


USTEROLE 


\ LOT BL Spe 


| 
| 
| 











HOT-WATER 
BOTTLE 
KIA 


The Portland Metal Hot-Water Bottle is 
pr ible. It never leaks. It 
cannot be punctured by careless handling. It 
will last a lifetime, as it is scientifically made to 
meet expansion and contraction and has every 
feature of the perfect metal bottle. It has 
hundreds of different uses in the house, the 


sick room, the hospital; and in your automo- 
bile or motor boat it will keep your hands and 
feet warm. 

Every woman will appreciate such a useful 
gift, as no household is complete without one. 
A detachable swinging Handle for conven- 
ience in filling and carrying and a soft flannel 
Bag are furnished with each Bottle. Finished 
in a hand highly polished nickel plate. 


MA 
OUR OFFER 


Send us one new yearly subscription (not 
your own) for The Youth’s Companion with 
35 cents extra and we will send you one of 
these Bottles postpaid; or the Bottle will be 
sold for $1.50. 

NOTE. The Bottle is given only toa present Companion 


subscriber to pay him for introducing the _ into a, 
home where it has not been taken the past y 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is ‘an illus- 
trated weekly paper for all the family. 
Its subscription price is $2.00 a year, in advance, 
ineluding postage prepaid to any address in the 
United States, $2.25 to Canada, and $3.00 to foreign 
countries. Entered at the Post fice, Boston, 
Mass., as second-class matter. 

New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
eollect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

ayment for The Companion, when sent by 

a should be by Post. Office Money Order or 
Express Money Order. When neither of these can 
be procured, send the money ina Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

enewals. Upon the receipt of money by us, the 

B date after the address on the next issue of ‘your 
paper, which shows when the subscription expires, 
wilt be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
to 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 
The Youth’s Companian 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 











THE SALIVARY SECRETION 


HE saliva has a double function: it keeps 
the interior of the mouth moist and aids 
the digestion. Without its moistening 
action,—as we see sometimes in disease 
when the secretion of saliva is arrested, 
—the tongue, lips and cheeks would 
become boardlike and almost immovable; the 
taking of foods, even liquids, would be virtually 
impossible, and attempted speech would be unin- 
telligible. 

Its digestive function is perhaps less indispen- 
sable, yet it is extremely important. The saliva 
moistens the food,-and in concert with mastication 
brings it into a semiliquid state fit for swallowing; 
this moistening process also brings out the flavor 
in many food substances, and the flavor, when 
agreeable, stimulates the nerves and promotes 
the secretion of gastric juice—which is ready in 
sufficient quantity to begin its digestive action as 
soon as the food reaches the stomach. 

The saliva also possesses a digestive function 
of its own; it changes the starch of the food into 
sugar—the first step in preparing it to be assim- 
ilated and converted into force within the body. 
That function is, however, a less vital one, since 
if the saliva fails to perform it the pancreatic juice 
digests the starches. In order to insure that desir- 
able action in the mouth, it is necessary to masti- 
cate starchy foods very thoroughly; only by that 
means can we make it possible for the saliva to 
reach every part of the mass and keep in contact 
with it for a long enough time to produce its effect. 
Once the saliva is thoroughly mixed with the food, 
it will continue its digestive action for a consider- 
able time in the stomach. It acts in that way only 
on cooked starches and not on meat. 

In man there are three sets of glands that secrete 
saliva: the parotid, the submaxillary and the sub- 
lingual. To our sorrow many of us know the loca- 
tion of the parotid glands, just below the ear; it is 
their swelling that causes the exquisite pain in 
mumps. The composition of the saliva from these 
several glands varies considerably, but the mixed 
secretion is a clear opalescent fluid, of alkaline 
reaction, without odor or taste. In health, anything 
put into the mouth, or even the thought of savory 
food when we are hungry, stimulates the secretion. 
It can also be increased by certain movements of 
the tongue. It is detrimental, however, to stimu- 
late the glands unnecessarily, for this if for no 
other reason, that it aids the disgusting habit of 


spitting. 
es 


A LETTER FROM “LONESOME” 


HERE are two things that old-time resi- 
dents of Washington found it very diffi- 
cult to get used to during the days when 
the war made so extraerdinary a change 
in the aspect and the habits of the 
national capital: one is the crowded 

streets and street cars; the other is the number of 
young girls in those crowds. There are hours in 
the day when the streets look like a City of Youth, 
so endless is the procession of girls—not tired and 
shabby girls like the throngs that are too often 
seen in industrial centres, but youth as it should 
be, bright-eyed and blooming and eager. 

Yet in the crowds there were many homesick 
girls and not a few homesick young men. It does 
not seem as if they ought to have been homesick 
long, SO many were the open doors of churches, 
clubs and state associatiens; but some of them 
were not used to looking for epen doors, and others 
were too shy to enter them alone. One of these 
lonely ones, however, found a way to relieve the 
situation, He wrote a letter to one of the city papers 
and signed it “Lonesome.’”’ Among those who read 
the letter was an assistant in one of the city 
churches. A few days later that church announced 
‘Civilians’ Night” for strangers—men and girls— 
in government work. There would be circles, it 
announced, for the forty-eight states, so that every 
newcomer could meet others from his own state. 

When the night arrived, no less than fifteen hun- 
dred government workers arrived with it; they 
overflowed the chapel and had to go into the 
church; there were not enough refreshments to go 
round; there was not even standing room for all 
who wanted to get in. But there was a warm 
welcome for all who could get in, and a fine pro- 
sramme; and one of those present was “Lone- 
some” himself. When he acknowledged that he 
had written the letter and declared himself cured, 
ihe applause was overwhelming. 

The immediate results were two: the establish- 
‘nent of “Civilians’ Night’ as one of the regular 
weekly events of that church, and the forming of 
2 a organization with officers for each 

ate. 

The incident furnishes a suggestion for other 
places. There is no large city anywhere without 
{$s quota of lonely and homesick young people 
who have come in from the smaller towns and the 
‘eal country to make their way. Some cities are 
already working with the problem, but even in 
t hose there is room for much more to be done. 
The “stranger in your midst” by no means always 
speaks an alien tongue. 

In the second place, the incident has its message 
for the lonely individual. “Lonesome” did not 





























wait long for people to come to him—he made his 
own opportunity. It is a big thing to see an oppor- 
tunity, but a still greater thing to create one. The 
persons who cannot be “downed” in life are the 
ones who create their opportunities. 
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SLEEPING BUTTERFLIES 


T happened in the jungle of British Guiana. 
I Lifting my eyes from the tragedies of a hasten- 
ing column of army ants, says Mr. William | 
Beebe in Jungle Peace, I saw that an unusual | 
number of butterflies were fluttering about the 
glade, both species of Heliconia, the reds and the 
yellows. As I watched they alighted, ome by one, 
on the very tips of bare twigs, upside down with 
closed wings. In that position they were almost 
invisible; even a side view showed only the sub- 
dued underwing pigments, which blended with the 
pastel colors of twilight in the glade, reflected 
from variegated leaves and from the opening blos- 
sons of the scarlet passion vine. Perhaps the most 
significant fact of this sleeping posture was the 
very evident protection it offered to butterflies, 
which in motion are undoubtedly warningly col- 
ored and conspicuously advertised to the world 
as inedible. Although they were almost in the open 
with little or no foliage overhead, they presented 
no surface to the rain of the night, and all faced 
northeast—the direction of both rain and wind. 

I counted twelve of the red spots and eight 
yellows on two small bushes, and a few minutes 
of search revealed forty-three more. All swung 
invariably from the tips of bare twigs, and there 
was very evident segregation of the two kinds, 
one on each side of the glade. 

When I disturbed them they flew up in a color- 
ful hurry, flapped about for a minute or less and 
returned, each to its particular perch. After two 
or three gentle waves of the wings and a momen- 
tary shifting of feet they settled again to perfect 
rest. A persistent choice of position was invariably 
the case, as I observed from the actions of butter- 
flies that had recognizable tears in their wings. 
No matter how often they were disturbed they 
never made a mistake in the number of their 
cabin. A certain section of a particular twig on a 
definite branch was the resting place of each Hel- 
iconia, and it always claimed it. 

Several were bright and fresh, newly emerged, 
but the others were somewhat faded and chipped 
at the edges. The delicate little things slept 
soundly. I waited until dusk began finally to settle 
down, and then I crept gently toward a red spot. 
Reaching up, I slowly detached the butterfly from 
its resting place. It moved its feet slightly, but soon 
became quiet. Then I gently replacéd it, and at 
the touch of the twig its feet took new hold. When 
I released its wings it did not fly but sank back 
into the same position as before. I wondered if I 
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were the first man of science to pluck a sleepy 
butterfly from a jungle tree and replace it un- | 
awakened. } 
As I walked back along the trail several late- 
comers passed me, vibrating softly through the 
twilight, headed for their glade of dreams. 
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WARRIORS OF FAME 


HE British Mechanical Transport in France | 
really began with that lumbering engine of | 
peace, the London omnibus. At the outbreak 
of hostilities, Mr. Isaac F. Marcosson says in The | 
Business of War, thousands of them were taken | 
from the Strand, Piccadilly and other streets of | 
the metropolis and shunted into the war area. 
They were used to convey the “Old Contempti- 
bles,” as the first immortal army that dashed to 
the relief of Belgium was called. 

In connection with their arrival in France oc- 
curred one of the most amusing incidents of the 
war. Since these omnibuses were rushed from the 
highways of peace directly into the zone of war, 
they appeared on the French roads carrying all 
the advertising that had become familiar to the 
London population. The virtues of soap, matches 
and safety razors were still extolled on their sides. 
At that time the Potash and Perlmutter stories, 
made into a play, were having a big run at a well- 
known London theatre. Nearly every London om- 
nibus carried a huge sign that read, “See Potash 
and Perlmutter. at the Queen’s Theatre.” 

That injunction burst upon the unsuspecting 
people of France. When the first line of omnibuses 
filled with Tommies swept up the road to Mons, 
the French soldiers and civilians steed at atten- 
tion on the roadside and yelled: 

“* Vivent les Généraux Potash et Perlmutter!” 

They thought that the names of the famous 
Jewish merehants were those of the British gen- 
erals in command of the Expeditionary Force. 
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NE ofthe most touching evidences of the feel- 
ing that our soldiers inspired. in the hearts 
of the people of France is that, while the 

fighting was still going on, some aged French- 
women in the rear of the American sector in 
Picardy asked and received permission to care for 
one or more of the graves of American soldiers. 
The tribute was all the more impressive because 
it came from peasant women, most of whom had 
lost their husbands and sons and were having a 
hard time to maintain themselves. 

The affection with which the villagers have re- 
garded the Americans has been almost pathetic 
at times. The difficulty of language was soon swept | 
aside, and the French people shared the Ameri- | 
cans’ sorrows and joys. It is also pleasing to know | 
that in the villages that were in danger from enemy 
shells our troops shared their gas masks with the 





peasants. 
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THEY WERE DISCUSSING 
THE MATTER | 
| 
| 


To Brooklyn Citizen tells about a farmer 
who said to his negro servant: 

“Jim, have you fed the horses?” 

“Faests.? 

“What did you feed ’em?” 

“Hay.” 

“Did you feed the cows?” 

‘*Yassir.”’ 

“What did you feed ’em?” 

“Hay.” 

“Did you feed the ducks?” 

“Yassir.” 

‘“What did you feed ’em?” 

“Hay.” 

“Did they eat it?” 

“Nawsir; dey didn’t zactly eat it, so far as I 
saw, but dey was talking about it when I lef’.” 








Our Special Offer below 1s 
good for a limited time only 


CLOSING DATE TO BE ANNOUNCED SOON 








Gene Stratton -Porter’s Latest Success 


A DAUGHTER 
OF THE LAND 








to 
herself. As her battle goes on, 


a legion of 


difficulties she wins out at last to a realization of the 


higher things necessary to lasting happiness, and finds 
not alone success in material things but the perfect love of 
a strong man. It is an inspiring tale of a life worth while. 


The absolute sincerity of Gene-Stratton Porter, her honesty, her un- 
spoiled and fresh look upon life, are what have taken her to the clean 
and decent hearts of the hundreds of thousands who do not persuade 
themselves that they like a thing because it has “literary values,” but 
who know they like a book because it has life’s values. They exult 
mightily in Mrs. Porter’s books because in Mrs. Porter’s books they 
find people that they live with and things that they live by. There is 
no more plot in her book than there is in a human life ; there is just as 
much but no more. Who wants a plot when there is human love and 
human sorrow, jealousy, envy, malice, pure joy, bravery, deep and endur- 
ing satisfaction, regret, motherhood, to be reckoned with ?—N.Y. Sun. 


GET YOUR COPY FREE 


Send us one new yearly subscription (not your own) for The 
Youth’s Companion with $2.00 to pay for it, and we will 
present you with a copy of Gene Stratton-Porter’s latest and 
best story, A Daughter of the Land, cloth bound, with frontis< 
piece in colors, and decorated lining pages. This is the regular 
copyrighted edition published at $1.40 net. Act promptly as 
this Offer is for a limited time only. 
Our Offer is made only to our present subscribers to pay them for gétting a new subscription. 
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“WHAT DE DEBIL YOU-ALL LAUGHIN’ AT, ANYHOW?”’ 
Painted by Leslie Thrasher for Cream of Wheat Company. Copyright 1913 by Cream of Wheat Company. 





